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CHAPTER I 


RECORDING MATERIALS 


Civilization became possible when man developed the 
ability to record his thoughts, observations, inventions and 
discoveries in some permanent form and pass them on to 
the man who came after him. And were every printed 
or other record obliterated today, civilization would vanish 
like a puff of smoke. 

It has been aptly pointed out that this power of linking 
past to present, which gives each generation the oppor- 
tunity to start its climb from the shoulders of the preceding 
generation, is one of the fundamental distinctions between 
man and the so-called lower animals, some of whose other 
attributes are superior to those of man. Starting perhaps | 
with charcoal or ochre sketches on cave walls or rude 
chiselings in stone slabs, man has steadily improved his 
processes and materials of expression until his output of 
written, printed, painted, carved and recorded matter has 
reached astounding proportions. 

Throughout the ages, there has been constant search 
for material upon which records might be preserved. Most 
important of all in its influence upon human development 
was the discovery of recording material which, in addition 
to the preservation of the message upon its surface, could 
be easily transported from place to place. Only through 
such a medium did the diffusion of knowledge become 
possible. 
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It is a far ery from the charred stick and the cavern wall 
to the machine which makes a thousand feet of paper a 
minute in a sheet a dozen feet wide and to the printing 
press which delivers newspapers at an even more rapid 
rate. In between there lies an endless series of gropings, 
experiments, discoveries and inventions. Almost every 
imaginable substance in the mineral, animal and vegetable 
kingdoms has been tried or suggested for the preservation 
of human records. The list extends from clay, stone and 
wooden tablets, metal plates and animal skins to literally 
hundreds of vegetable forms. Even today newspaper items 
are common to the effect that some great, new paper- 
making material has just been discovered, when the chances 
are that it was long ago tried and found wanting. 

The First Paper.—Papyrus, a luxuriant water sedge with 
a stem roughly triangular in cross-section and with a fibrous 
pith, from which our term “paper” is derived, was the 
civilized world’s most important recording material for 
more than 5,000 years, although true paper was never made 
from it. The sheets made by laying thin slices of papyrus 
pith in criss-cross fashion and applying heavy pressure 
served their purpose remarkably well, but it was not until 
the invention of the process of maceration by Ts ’a i-Lun 
in China about 130 A.D. that the first real paper was made. 
This was from the inner bark of a tree, but it was nearly 
2,000 years later when scientific knowledge made it possible 
to turn to the forest for a wealth of paper-making material 
not hitherto suspected. 

Following papyrus, rag paper appeared in China in the 
third century A.D., later spreading westward to Arabia and 
then to Italy during the second Crusade. Paper was also 
introduced into Spain by the Moors. 

Cotton and linen rags since their first use have been the 
most important material for high-grade papers, and doubt- 
less will so continue in the future. The long and strong 
fibers of these materials, together with their adaptability 
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to paper-making processes, have made them indispensable 
where strength and durability are required. 

But the continually growing demand for paper kept up 
a keen search for other fibers that might be used to replace 
or supplement rags, as evidenced by such early United 
States patents as those for the making of paper from beach 
grass, corn husks, stalks and cobs; seagrass and seaweed; 
reeds, sorghum and cotton stalks—none of which has at- 
tained commercial success. 

The first paper mill in the United States was started in 
the then outskirts of Philadelphia in 1690 and used linen 
rags, but the industry, with mills developing in New Eng- 
land, New York and other parts of the Colonies, was short 
of raw material for 100 years, and paper was generally 
scarce and insufficient for the needs of the people. Paper 
mills were granted governmental favors and paper-makers 
were exempted from military service during the Revolution. 

The Application of Power.—The substitution of power- 
driven equipment like the beating engine and the cylinder 
and fourdrinier paper machines for the old hand methods, 
early in the nineteenth century, followed by the rotary 
rag-boiler and then by the several wood-pulp processes 
made possible a tremendous increase in output in all paper- 


making countries, with the greatest development in North_| 


America. In recent years there have been few basic 
changes, but much improvement of equipment and speed- 
ing up of operations. 

The Census of 1810 reported 200 paper mills in the 
United States with an output estimated at 500 tons for 
newspapers, 630 tons of book papers, 650 tons of writing 
papers and an annual total of 3,000 tons. In 1860, the 
paper industry in the United States had grown to 555 mills 
with a yearly output of 127,000 tons of which 66,000 tons 
was printing paper. At this date the average annual out- 
put per mill was about 230 tons compared with 15 tons 50 
years earlier, clearly showing the effect of the introduction 
of machinery and improved processes. But contrast these 
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Fig. 1.—Paper and pulp mills in North America, 1922. 
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figures with an output of 7,335,000 tons in 1920—an in- 
crease of more than 2,400 times while population was in- 
creasing 15 times during the same 110 years, to say nothing 
of an excess of 600,000 tons of imports of paper over ex- 
ports in 1920 in addition to the record-breaking production. 

Where 200 paper mills produced a total of but 3,000 
tons of paper per year a little more than 100 years ago 
there are now single mills in North America which steadily 
turn out more than 100,000 tons of paper every 12 months. 
This tremendous expansion is due almost entirely to the 
use of wood as a raw material and the application of power 
thereto. 

The effect of the opportunity to use a new and abundant 
raw material and the results of the application of mechan- 
ical power to paper-making are early shown when the 
record of the development of the industry in the United 
States is studied for the 50 years following the first practi- 
cal use of wood for paper pulp. 2 

In 1869, there were 677 paper-making establishments in | 
the United States—large and small—and they were mostly 
small as indicated by the fact that the average mill had 27 
employees, required 80 horsepower and represented an in- 
vested capital of $51,000. res 

Each succeeding decennial census reported steady in- 
creases in these and other items except for the total num- 
ber of establishments, in which there has been a slight 
falling off in the past 10 years as economic production has 
favored the development of larger units. In 1919, the 
census noted 729 paper-making establishments in the United 
States, in which the average operation had 156 wage 
earners, employed 2,540 hp. and represented an invested 
capital of $1,240,000. 

To put the matter more clearly, in the 50 years following \ 
1869 the average paper mill in the United States increased 
6 times in the number of employees, 32 times in the amount 
of power used and 24 times in invested capital. 

Even more striking is the magnitude of the mills which 
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_make both pulp and paper when separated from the con- 
version mills which make paper from purchased pulp. 
The 1919 census found 171 of these self-contained estab- 
lishments in the United States for which the average was 
360 employees, 6,700 hp. and $2,900,000 invested capital 
each. 

Wood the Great Raw Material_—The early statistics are 
very defective, but it is conservatively estimated that 
about 2,000 cords of wood were used for paper-making in 
the United States in 1870 and more than 40,000 cords in 
1880. The wood-pulp industry really got into its stride 
in 1890 with some 580,000 cords which with occasional 
haltings grew to a maximum of more than 6,000,000 cords 
in 1920,—just 50 years after there was the first census 
basis for an estimate of wood as a raw material for paper- 
making in the United States. At least 100,000,000 cords 
of wood have gone into paper in the United States since 
wood pulp was first made. 

There are no reliable figures for Canadian pulpwood 
consumption prior to 1908 when it was 483,000 cords, but 
since that date there has been a steady increase up to 
2,777,000 cords in 1920 and the end is not yet. Not less 
than 30,000,000 cords of wood have been used in Canada 
for paper-making. 

Taking the United States and Canadian industries to- 
gether with one common source of raw material—the forests 
of North America—we find that in round numbers the 
requirements for pulpwood amounted to 3,830,000 cords 
in 1908, to 5,000,000 cords in 1911, to 6,993,000 cords in 
1916 and to 8,890,000 cords in 1920. 

Of this total consumption of 130,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood, spruce and balsam have supplied 95 per cent in 
Canada and about 65 per cent in the United States. Other 
of the more important contributing species in the United 
States have been hemlock and poplar, together, in recent 
years, with Southern pine, the use of which for sulphate 
pulp will evidently increase for some time. 
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Fia. 4.—The pulp and paper industry in the United States, 1879-1919. 
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Magnitude of the American Industry.—In 1919, the last 
census year, there were 729 pulp and paper establishments 
in the United States with a capital exceeding $900,000,000 
in which nearly 125,000 persons were engaged who received 
more than $135,000,000 in salaries and wages and with 
products valued at $788,000,000. The power employed in 
the industry was rated in excess of 1,850,000 hp. of which 


Fic. 3.—A grinder-room in a pulp mill showing the 3-pocket style of grinder 
which has been in use for many years. 


nearly half was waterpower and more than a ton and a 
quarter of coal was used for every ton of paper produced. 

To make 6,098,530 tons of paper in the United States 
in 1919, there were used 4,019,696 tons of wood pulp, 
1,854,386 tons of paper stock, 353,399 tons of straw, 
277,849 tons of rags, 116,994 tons of rope and jute, 106,850 
tons of other fibers, 258,533 tons of China clay and nearly 
140,000 tons of bleaching powder. 

Some striking tendencies in the development of the 
industry are shown in Fig. 4. 
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Canada in 1921 had 100 pulp and paper mills in opera- 
tion with a capital of $379,812,751, products valued at 
$151,003,165, using a rated horsepower of 987,984 of which 
78 per cent was hydraulic and electric and 24,611 persons 
engaged in the industry with total salaries and wages of 
$34,199,090. 

In round numbers, at the present time, it is safe to say 
that the capital invested in the North American pulp and 


paper industry is close to a billion and a half dollars using | 


3,000,000 hp. with 150,000 persons directly employed and 
an annual product valued at more than one billion dollars. 
Capital has not been slow to respond to the demands for 
paper products and new developments are frequent. 
Coming down to the omnipresent newspaper, a news 
print mill of 100 tons daily capacity is about the average 


size for the entire industry. At present construction costs | 


such an establishment of completely integrated character, 
7.e€., equipped to make its own sulphite and groundwood 
pulp, including waterpower development and necessary 
working capital, will require an investment in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000 per ton of daily product or a total of 
$5,000,000. And this allows nothing for the insurance of 
future wood supplies through the ownership of tributary 
timberlands. To yield steadily the amount of wood needed 
for such a plant the equivalent of at least 100,000 acres 
of well-stocked growing forest of various age-classes will 
be required, the ultimate investment in which may easily 
equal that in plant and waterpower, or another $5,000,000, 


making a total investment of $10,000,000 for a permanently 


self-contained operation. 

The hasty reader who scans headlines as he is carried 
along in the morning and evening rush in our great cities 
and then carelessly casts aside the bulky newspaper which 
he has bought for 2 or 3 cents, has no realization of the 
truly modern miracle of coordination and accomplishment 
all the way from spruce tree in the distant forest to newsboy 
on the street corner which gives him at a cost so little that 
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he does not appreciate it a résumé up to the hour of the 
world’s happenings in industry, politics, education, science 
and religion. 

Political economists assure us that the so-called modern 
democracies could not be maintained without cheap and 
abundant paper and it may be asserted with equal truth- 
fulness that a cheap and abundant supply of news print 
paper depends upon the application of sound forest man- 
agement to the pulpwood areas of North America. 

A Paper Age.—This is truly a paper age, and wide as is 
the variety of papers and multitudinuous the uses, there 
is still room for great increase in the use of paper through- 
out the world, if the people in other countries attain a 
standard of living which approaches that in the United 
States. Such data as are available for the year 1920 
indicate an annual consumption of about 5 lb. of paper per 
capita in Russia, of 11 lb. in Japan, 33 Ib. in Scandinavia, 
45 lb. in Germany, 75 lb. in Great Britain and 148 lb. in 
the United States. In 1922, 45 lb. per capita of news 
print paper alone was used in the United States. 

No “saturation point” can be predicted if the public 
can get cheaply and abundantly the paper it is capable 
of using. Increase in consumption will stop when forced 
by higher costs for material and labor. Figure 5 shows 
graphically the per capita paper consumption in various 
countries in 1920. 

There never was paper enough in the world until it was 
made of wood. But little more than 30 years ago an 
English authority hailed the development of the use of 
wood as supplying an “inexhaustible source” of useful 
fiber for paper making. Today we know that our resources 
are being drawn upon too heavily and that without better 
forest protection and more care for reproduction the pinch 
of scarcity of paper-making materials will again be felt. 


CHAPTER II 


PROCESSES 


There are four chief processes for the making of paper 
pulp from wood, one of which is mechanical and three 
chemical, the latter being distinguished as the sulphite, 
soda and sulphate processes. 

~ (In the mechanical process\the barked wood in the form 
of short bolts is held laterally under heavy pressure with 
a plentiful supply of water against large, rapidly revolving 
grindstones which tear the fibers apart and produce a finely 
divided mass of pulp)suitable after screening, and, in some 
cases bleaching, for the making of certain kinds of paper. 
(In the sulphite process,) the prepared wood is finely 
chipped mechanically and then cooked in a closed “digester” 
for several hours by steam under considerable pressure in 
a liquor consisting chiefly of bisulphite of lime with some 
sulphurous acid in solution. ( The chemicals dissolve out 
all materials in the wood except the cellulose, or true wood 
fibers,) which after washing and screening remain as so- 

called sulphite pulp. 
y In the soda process, the digesting agent is caustic soda, 
an alkali, instead of an acid, but in other ways the general 

_ procedure is similar. 
( The sulphate process is closely related to the soda process,) 
(the cooking liquor being made from sodium sulphate instead 
of sodium carbonate with a resulting pulp of dark color 

_ and much strength) 
‘Expensive recovery systems for the chemicals are char- 
|. acteristic of the soda and sulphate process. There have 
been many attempts to reclaim and utilize the many com- 
pounds known to exist in waste sulphite liquor, but few 

have proved commercially profitable. 
16 
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On an air-dry basis (10 per cent moisture) the average 
yield of pulp per cord of wood is commonly assumed to 
be one ton in the mechanical process and one-half ton in 
the chemical processes, but there are wide variations due 
to kind, quality and condition of wood, efficiency of opera- 
tions and other causes. The chemical pulps are generally 
stronger than mechanical pulp because of the broken fibers 
which occur in grinding wood. 


Fic. 7.—Magazine grinders in a modern pulp mill. 


Mechanical Process.—During the latter part of the 18th 
century, experiments with wood for paper-making were 
undertaken in Europe, but it was not until 1844-5 that 
Keller in Saxony made mechanical pulp on a grindstone 
and sold the idea to Volter for the equivalent of a few 
hundred dollars. Within the next 15 to 20 years the new 
process’ developed slowly and by 1865 there were a num- 
ber of pulp mills in Germany and Scandinavia that were 
making groundwood on a commercial scale. English 
patents were then taken out by Volter about this time 
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and it is also noted that in 1869 60 tons of mechanical 
pulp was exported from Norway to England—the begin- 
ning of a steady flow of such paper-making material from 
Seandinavia. 
Historians of the paper industry record that the first 
mechanical pulp made commercially in the United States 
was by the Pagenstechers at Curtisville, near Stockbridge, 
Mass., in 1867 using two imported grinders with a capacity 
of half a ton a day. The Remington Paper Company 
made groundwood at Watertown, N. Y., in 1869. Another 
pioneer in the development of the mechanical process of 
pulp making was Alvah Crocker who built a mill at Turners 
Falls, Mass., that made from 5 to 7 tons a day of ground- 
wood from poplar. il 
News print paper containing groundwood was first made 
in Canada by Alexander Buntin at Valleyfield, Quebec, in 
1866, and these grinders were operated until some time 
after 1880. The census of 1881 reported five pulp mills in 
Canada with a total of 68 employees and a product valued 
at $63,000. 
_ Improvements and extensions in the making of ground- 

wood took place rapidly in both the United States and 
Canada and to this process more than to any other is due 
the cheap and abundant supply of paper, and particularly 
news print, enjoyed for the past 30 years. 

Capacity of the Groundwood Miulls—Statistics upon 
capacity and output in any industry are of but temporary 
accuracy because of changes in technical processes, ex- 
pansion and obsolescence of equipment, shifting markets 
and other factors. Nevertheless it is interesting to note 
that the rated capacity of the installations for making 
groundwood in North America is now not far from 3,600,000 
tons yearly of which about 2,000,000 tons is in the United 
States and the balance in Canada and Newfoundland. 

Not only in groundwood but also in all other kinds of 
wood pulp, does the capacity of the North American mills 
equal the mills of all the rest of the world put together. 
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Production, of course, can never equal rated capacity in 
any one year and an output in the neighborhood of 2,675,000 
tons of groundwood in 1920 in North America or some 
75 per cent of rated capacity was a very high one. 


Fie. 9.—A ‘‘caterpillar” magazine grinder—one of the most recent developments, 


As suggested by the great increase in capacity, there 
have been very great improvements in the mechanical 
equipment for making groundwood and in the methods of 
applying the large amount of power required, although 
from the beginning the process has simply been one of 
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holding a bolt of wood against a rapidly revolving grind- 
stone. 

The first crude installations produced but a few hundred 
pounds per stone per day; the latest electric-driven three- 
or four-pocket or magazine grinders produce 10 to 15 tons 
each daily. 

Location of Mills—Cheap power in large amount has 
always been essential for the economical manufacture of 
groundwood, and for this reason, plants for the produc- 
tion of mechanical pulp were originally and still are chiefly 
located where large waterpower developments are possible. 
Some plants accessible at reasonable rates to high tension 
electric transmission lines buy. power for their electrically 
driven grinders, but even in this case the initial source 
of power is the energy of falling water. : 

The bulk of the plants which manufacture groundwood 
in the United States are located in the States of New York, 
Maine, Wisconsin and Minnesota. About four-fifths of 
the present output comes from these States, with most of 
the remainder from Vermont, New Hampshire and the 
Pacific Coast. 

In Canada, approximately half the present output of 
mechanical pulp is made in the Province of Quebec, over 
one-third in Ontario, and most of the balance in British 
Columbia. 

Tt is usually figured that as a safe minimum, a ground- 
wood plant should be provided with a waterpower develop- 
ment of at least 75 hp. per ton of daily output or that 
a mill of 100 tons capacity should have access to a depend- 
able supply of 7,500 hp. 

Such a plant including cost of power development, but 
not timber supply, might easily cost $800,000, or $8,000 
per ton of daily capacity. 


Views of typical groundwood installations are shown in 


Figs. 3, 7 and 9. 
Species Used.—Spruce and balsam fir are the woods | 
most largely used in the mechanical process although hem- — 
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lock, poplar, cottonwood, pine and other species always 
have been and still are somewhat of a factor in making 
groundwood. Spruce and balsam made up 93 per cent of 
all the wood used by the mechanical process in the United 


States in 1920 \while in Canada the proportion of these _| 


species amounted to 98 per cent of the raw material used 
for groundwood. For a good mechanical pulp the essen- 
tial requirements are a wood which is light in color, of 
even texture, with a long fiber and little resin. 


The mechanical process has always made heavy demands _ | 


for wood among the various processes for making wood 


pulp,) but statistics upon the amount of wood used for this _ 


purpose are by no means complete. Not far from 600,000 
cords of wood must have been reduced by the mechanical 
process in the United States in 1899, and nearly 1,600,000 
cords in 1920. In Canada, some 300,000 cords of wood 
was used in the mechanical process in 1908, the first year 
for which there are figures upon groundwood output, while 
in 1922 the amount reported was 1,215,000 cords. In 1908, 
37 per cent of all the pulpwood used in North America 
went into groundwood and in 1920, 30 per cent of the 
total was used for the same purpose. 

It is probably safe to say that since the mechanical 
process was introduced into America not less than 32,000,000 
cords of wood have been used for this purpose in the United 
States and 15,000,000 cords in Canada—a total of 47,000,000 
cords from which an equal number of tons of groundwood 
was produced. 

At the present stage of development, there is more ca- 
pacity for the production of groundwood in North: America 
than in all other countries of the world combined. Other 
regions of some consequence in the making of groundwood 
are Germany, Sweden, Norway, Finland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, ranking in about the order named, according to 
rated capacities in the directories. 

Uses of Groundwood.—Ever since the making of pulp 
mechanically from wood began, groundwood has been a 
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determining factor in the production of cheap paper. The 
first mechanical pulp made at the Curtisville mill sold 
for 8 cents a pound on a bone-dry basis, but the price soon 
went lower and eventually down less than one cent a 
pound. A price at the mill ranging from. $25 to $45 per 
ton on an air-dry basis (10 per cent moisture) has been 
common for a long time, with the exception of temporary 
run-away periods, the most notable of which was in 1920 
when some groundwood was sold for $140 per ton f.o.b. 
mill. 

Groundwood is the chief constituent of news print paper, 
and large supplies have made possible the great expansion 
in the production of news print in the United States and 
Canada, shown graphically in Fig. 11 and Fig. 12. There has 
been an average yearly compounded increase of 7 per cent 
in news print production since 1899 until now the capacity 
of the North American news print mills is approximately 
9,500 tons per day, of which 5,150 tons is in the United 
States and the balance in Canada and Newfoundland. 
Should additional Canadian developments now under con- 
sideration take place the capacity to make news print in 
Canada will equal that in the United States by 1925. Four- 
fifths of the news print paper made in Canada in 1922 was 
marketed in the United States. 

The United States uses more news print paper than all 
the rest of the world combined with a consumption in 1922 
of 45 lb. per capita. The circulation of the Sunday news- 
papers is about 20,000,000 copies and of the dailies more 
than 30,000,000 copies but the reader who scans headlines 
and casts his paper lightly aside seldom realizes that he is 
handling a 100 per cent forest-product just as truly as if 
he had picked up a board or a baseball bat. 

News print paper averages in composition about 80 per 
cent groundwood and 20 per cent sulphite pulp, although 
there are variations in both directions depending upon 
quality of material, availability of supply and other factors. 
Not less than 70 per cent of all the mechanical pulp made 
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in North America goes into news print paper, Jor at the _| 
present rate of consumption around 2,000,000 tons yearly. 

Next to news print, the most important uses of mechan- 
ical pulp are for hanging (wall paper), paper board, book 
paper, and other cheap printing papers of better quality 
than news print. 

Sulphite Process.—A process for making pulp by boiling 
wood in a sulphur dioxide solution was developed by 
Tilghman in Philadelphia shortly after the Civil War and 
patented by him in England in 1866-7. He applied this 
method to spruce, hemlock, poplar and willow, but he did 
not bring it to a commercial success. 

The first real sulphite mill was started in Sweden by 
Ekman in 1874 who used a rotary digester and indirect 
heat by means of a steam jacket. The Mlitscherlich 
process, similar to that of Tilghman, was developed in 
Germany about 1880. This was also an indirect cooking 
process. A direct cooking process was effected in Austria 
in 1878 by Ritter and Kellner and was introduced into 
Canada—Merriton, Ontario—in 1885 by Russel and Rior- 
don. 

The Ekman process was brought to Providence, R. I., 
by Wheelwright in the early 80’s and the Mitscherlich 
process was soon thereafter installed in the Fletcher mill 
at Alpena, Mich. 

After the introduction of these sulphite processes into 
America, progress was rapid jand in a few years large 
quantities of the new pulp were available for the uses of 
the paper maker. D 

The first United States Census to report separately the ] 
quantities of the different kinds of wood pulp manufactured 
was for the calendar year 1899 when the total for sulphite 
was 416,000 tons. This was 71 per cent as much sulphite 
pulp in tons as was made by the mechanical process in that 
year, and required more than 800,000 cords of wood for 
its production or approximately a quarter of a million more 
cords of wood than was used for groundwood in 1899, 
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Development of the sulphite process in the United States 
continued at a rapid rate and in 1909 the output was more 
than a million tons—a gain of 144 per cent in 10 years. 
In another ten years the production of sulphite pulp went 
to 1,420,000 tons—a gain of 40 per cent for the period, and 
in 1920 with 1,586,000 tons, the sulphite pulp production 
slightly surpassed that of groundwood in the United States. 


Fia. 13.—Mechanical pulp. Spruce fibers greatly magnified, 


In the 2 years following 1920, the sulphite output fell 
off heavily due to the importation of large quantities of 
cheap European pulp. 

During the earlier period,(the manufacture of sulphite 
pulp)did not make such relatively rapid strides in Canada 
as in the United States, and\in 1908, the first year for 
which figures are available, the output was 82,000 tons.) 
Progress was swifter thereafter and in 1918 the total was 
494,000 tons—a gain of 500 per cent in 10 years. A high 
point of 676,000 tons was reached in 1920 followed by a 
temporary decline similar to that in the United States, 
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The sulphite process is now widely and evenly distributed 
throughout the paper-making regions of North America, 
since its product is in wide demand and(unlike the mechan- | 
ical process, the location of plants is not dependent upon 
_waterpower development. ) 

The determining factors in the location of mills to make | 
chemical fiber are wood supply and the market for pulp. _| 
Since the sulphite process was introduced into the United j 

States probably not less than 25,500,000 tons of sulphite 
pulp has been produced requiring at least 51,000,000 cords 
of wood. In Canada, during the same period the produc- 
tion of sulphite pulp has been something like 5,500,000 
_ tons made from approximately 11,000,000 cords of wood 
a total for the two countries combined of 31,000,000 tons 

of pulp requiring 62,000,000 cords of pulpwood. 

Typical sulphite mill scenes are shown in Figs. 26, 27 and 
the statistics of production graphically exhibited in Figs. 
14, 18. 

Capacity of the Sulphite Mills—The rated capacity of 
the sulphite mills in the United States, according to Census 
reports, grew from 885,000 tons in 1904 to 1,656,000 tons 
in 1919. The actual production in the former year was 
85 per cent of the rated capacity and in the latter year 
93 per cent. Since sulphite mills require little power and | 
can generally operate the year round, but little excess 
capacity is needed. Most groundwood mills on the other 
hand, depend upon water for the large amount of power 
needed, and due to the seasonal variations in streams, must 
be equipped to produce as much pulp as possible during 
the periods of maximum flow. ") 

The rated capacity of the Canadian sulphite mills was 
682,000 tons in 1919 with an actual output of 82 per cent 
of that amount. ; 

‘There have recently been material additions to the 
Canadian sulphite mills so that the rated capacity for 
North America is new in the neighborhood of 2,500,000 tons 
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—a tonnage equal to that of the sulphite mills in all other 
countries combined. 

Outside of America, the only other important sulphite 
pulp-producing countries are Sweden, Germany, Norway, 
Finland and Czecho-Slovakia ranking approximately in the 
order named. 


Fig. 15.—The only pulp mill in wee Rated capacity 15 tons of groundwood 
aily. 

Species Used.—The variety of woods used commercially 
for the manufacture of sulphite pulp is more restricted 
than that in any other process. In the United States, for 
example, spruce and balsam fir made up 70 per cent and 
hemlock 24 per cent of the 3,200,000 cords of wood used 
for sulphite pulp in 1920, while in Canada spruce and 
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balsam fir amounted to 90 per cent and hemlock to almost 
10 per cent of the 1,354,000 cords of wood used for the 
same purpose in that year. Other woods used to a small 
extent for sulphite pulp are white fir, tamarack and yellow 
pine, the white fir being a western species of the same 
genus as the eastern balsam fir. 


Originally applied to spruce, the sulphite process has © 


been the means of best making available for pulp relatively 
large quantities of hemlock and balsam fir timber and 


thus adding greatly to the supply of paper-making material. 


Since 1905, the first year for which such details are 
available, more than half the pulpwood used in the United 
States has gone into paper via the sulphite process. While 
Canadian figures have been collected for a much shorter 
period, the reports indicate that since 1917 from 41 to 
49 per cent of all the pulpwood used in Canada has been 
made into suliphite pulp, and that an average of perhaps 
100,000 more cords per year has been used for the last six 
years for sulphite than for groundwood. 

In 1905, the sulphite mills in the United States used 
1,630,000 cords of wood. In 1907 the amount exceeded 
2,000,000 cords, with a dropping off of some 300,000 cords 
in 1908, following the business depression which started in 
the fall of 1907. By 1918 the use of pulpwood for sulphite 
had grown to 2,860,000 cords and a peak of 3,200,000 cords 
was reached in 1920, which was nearly 300,000 cords more 
than the combined amount of wood used for mechanical, 
soda and sulphate pulp in the United States in that year. 

A high mark for the Canadian sulphite mills was reached 
in 1920 when 1,354,000 cords of wood was used. The busi- 
ness depression of 1921, together with the importation of 
cheap foreign sulphite into the United States caused a 
decrease of some 370,000 cords of wood used in the Cana- 
dian sulphite industry in 1921 over- the high record of 
1920. 


The market value of domestic unbleached sulphite pulp | 


has ranged from $35 to $65 per ton f.o.b. mill over a con- 
3 
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siderable period of time, excluding the abnormal situation 
for a little while in 1920 when some sulphite pulp sold 
as high as $180 per ton. Sulphite is, of course, very much 
more expensive to make than groundwood because of the 
equipment, the chemicals required, and the fact that it 
takes twice as much raw material in the shape of wood 
per ton of pulp produced. For rough and ready figuring, 
the usual calculation is two cords of prepared wood per 
ton of chemical pulp. 

A modern 50-ton sulphite pulp mill will cost from 
$800,000 to $1,000,000 or about $18,000 per ton of daily 
capacity, without any investment in timber supply or allow- 
ance for working capital. 

Incidentally it may be noted that on the average about 
270 lb. of sulphur and 300 lb. of limestone are used for 
each ton of pulp produced. 

Uses of Sulphite Pulp—Sulphite pulp has a wide diver- 
sity of uses. It makes up, on the average, (about 20 per 
cent of the composition of news print) paper so that at the 
present rate of production about 500,000 tons of sulphite 
is required by the news print mills of North America, the 
_ most of which have their own sulphite-producing plants. 
Sulphite pulp goes largely into paper board, wrapping, 
book and writing papers, either wholly or in mixture with 
other wood or rag pulps. It is also used in tissue and 
cover papers, and in recent years, a special grade of bleached 
sulphite pulp is coming widely into use for much the same 
purposes as absorbent cotton. Bleached sulphite goes 
regularly to mills which convert it into the so-called “fiber 
silk” and thence into many articles of wearing apparel. 

Since bleached sulphite pulp is practically pure cellulose, 
it can also be used in the manufacture of gunecotton, cellu- 
loid and other products for which cotton is generally the 
base. 

Soda Process.—Although the soda process was the first 
one for making paper pulp from wood to be tried in the 
United States, it did not come rapidly into vogue, nor 
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has it ever attained comparatively large proportions. Soda 
pulp was made commercially in the United States in 1854 
near Philadelphia after the Burgess patent (English), but 
has been mostly developed since 1880. 


The cooking material is caustic soda which is better ~| 


adapted to the broad-leaved species of timber than is the 
sulphite process. Soda pulp finds its chief use as a con- 
stituent in book papers. It has neither a long nor a strong 


Fie. 17.—The most northern paper mill in America. A mill of 250 tons daily 
capacity in British Columbia. 


fiber because of the kinds of wood used, but is an excellent 
filler with stronger chemical or rag fibers and is valuable 
in contributing to a good printing surface. ; 
Soda pulp plants are more expensive than sulphite plants 
since, because of the high value of the chemical used (600- 
700 lb. of soda ash per cord of wood), a recovery system 
is installed in which the waste cooking liquor is condensed 
by evaporation and then burned to yield a crude sodium 
carbonate. _ 
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Under present conditions a complete 50-ton soda plant, — 
including bleaching equipment, will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,250,000 or about $25,000 per ton of daily capac- 
ity to make pulp. 

The rated capacity of the soda pulp mills in the United ~ 
States runs around 500,000 tons yearly with a maximum 
production in 1920 a little in excess of 460,000 tons. The 
first soda pulp in Canada was made at Windsor Mills, Que., 
in 1864, but the industry has never been of much size in 
the Dominion, and the production in 1920 was less than 
6,000 tons. 

For all practical purposes, the manufacture of soda pulp 
is confined at present to the United States and Germany, 
with the rated capacity of the German soda mills less than 
one-quarter of those in the United States. 

(The earliest Census reports)which give information upon 
the tonnage of soda pulp produced jin the United States 
are for the year 1899 \when the industry had already at- 
tained an output of 177,000 tons. During the following 
10 years there was a growth of 68 per cent with a produc- 
tion only a little short of 300,000 tons in 1909. In the 
next decade the growth was 38 per cent with an output 
of 412,000 tons in 1919 which went to a maximum of 
463,000 tons in 1920, dropped back to 301,000 tons in 1921 
and increased to 420,000 tons in 1922. 

Location of Mills—Soda pulp mills are by no means so 
widely distributed as those for the making of either mechan- 
ical or sulphite pulp. Nearly two-thirds of the output 
comes from Pennsylvania, Maine and New York in the 
order named with a considerable production in North Caro- 
lina, and lesser amounts in several other states. 

Almost all of the small Canadian production of soda 
pulp is in the province of Quebec. 

Disregarding the abnormal conditions of 1920, the mar-— 
ket value of soda pulp has ranged from $65 to $90 per ton 
during recent years. 
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Species Used—On the average, it requires two cords of 
_wood to make a ton of soda pulp, and while statistical 
totals are largely lacking, the reports indicate that in 1905 
there was used about 465,000 cords of wood for soda fiber 
in the United States which increased in the ratio noted for 
soda pulp output until a maximum of 924,000 cords was 
reached in 1920. 
Since the introduction of the process of separating cel- 
lulose from the other constituents of wood through boiling 


Fic. 19.—The only complete modern pulp and paper mill in Mexico. 


in a caustic soda solution, it is probable that not less 
than 7,500,000 tons of such pulp has been produced in 
North America, for which some 15,000,000 cords of wood 
was used. 

As already suggested, the soda process can be success- 
fully) used with a larger range of woods than the other 
processes because it can be applied to both the coniferous 
and broad-leaved species, while the mechanical, sulphite 
and sulphate processes are chiefly employed for coniferous 
woods. With the exception of yellow pine, however, the 
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soda process is used chiefly with the broad-leaved species, 
and these species made up four-fifths of all the wood con- 
| verted into paper pulp by the soda process in 1920)in the 

United States. 

‘Poplar (aspen) has always been the most important 
wood for soda pulp and originally little else was used for 
this purpose. This species still supplies nearly 40 per 
cent)of the total requirements of the soda pulp mills. 

( Other hardwoods commonly used are yellow poplar (tulip 
tree), gum, beech, birch, maple, cottonwood, basswood, 
etc.) Yellow pine to the amount of 147,000 cords( was used 

— in 1920, but no large quantities of other softwoods found 
their way into the soda mills. Douglas fir is used for 
soda pulp to some extent on the Pacific Coast. 

Sulphate Process.—This is a modification of the soda 
process through the substitution of sodium sulphate for 
the more expensive sodium carbonate. It was introduced 
by Dahl in Danzig in 1883 and first applied to straw but. 
soon thereafter to wood. 

~The first sulphate installation jin North America was 
that of the Brompton Company(at East Angus, Quebec, 
in 1907,)and the process was soon afterward introduced 
into the United States. 

Since that time the development of the industry has 
been comparatively rapid. Sulphate pulp (now generally 
called kraft) goes largely into wrapping, cover and other 
paper in which strength in proportion to weight is im- 

| portant and in which a dark color is not a detriment. In 
recent years, quite a little sulphate pulp has also been 
bleached. 

At the present time, the pulp-producing capacity of the 
sulphate mills in North America is not far from 500,000 
tons yearly—about equally divided.between the United 
States and Canada. The growth of the sulphate industry 
in America has been so rapid that it is now about equal 
to the European industry where the leading countries in 
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Fic. 20.—Wood pulp in Canada—produced and exported. 
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the manufacture of this form of chemical wood pulp are 
Sweden, Germany, Finland and Norway. 

The cost of a sulphate mill is about the same as for a soda 
mill except that bleaching apparatus is not usually pro- 
vided in a sulphate mill. 

(The first Census report upon the production of sulphate | 
pulp jin the United States (was for the year 1914 when an 
output of nearly 53,000 tons was noted. In 1918 the 
production was 142,000 tons or a growth of 167 per cent 
in 4 years, while in 1922 there was 244,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp made in the United States or almost five times the 
output 8 years earlier. 

The first separate figures reported upon the production 
of sulphate pulp in Canada are for the year 1912 with 
33,000 tons, although it is likely that a large proportion 
of the 24,000 tons credited to the soda process in 1911 was 
in reality sulphate pulp, since the normal production of 
soda pulp in Canada is not far from 4,000 tons. 

Sulphate production in Canada doubled in 1913 over 1912, 
went to 100,000 tons in 1916 and to 188,000 tons in 1920, 
dropping back to 131,000 tons in 1921 and rising to 218,000 
tons in 1922, making the combined output in the United 
States and Canada that year 460,000 tons. 

An average of two cords of wood per ton of pulp is 
required for the sulphate process. Since its introduction 
into North America, it is a fair assumption that 1,500,000 
tons of sulphate pulp has been made in Canada and nearly 
as much in the United States, a total for the Continent of 
about 3,000,000 tons into which there went 6,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood. 

Location of Mills—In 1920, Wisconsin was far in the 
lead among the States in the production of sulphate pulp, 
followed by Maine, Michigan, Virginia, North Carolina 
and other Southern States. In the same year 79 per cent 
of the 188,000 tons of sulphate pulp reported for Canada 
was made in the province of Quebec, with the balance 
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fairly well distributed between Ontario, British Columbia 
and New Brunswick. 

There is a recent distinct movement of considerable 
magnitude in the way of development of sulphate mills in 
the southern states and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that a large proportion of the kraft paper made in the 
United States may some day come from this region. 

Species Used.—Practically all sulphate pulp is made 
from coniferous woods. ) For example, of the 396,000 cords 


used in the United States in 1920 for this purpose(40 per” 
cent was southern pine, 28 per cent was spruce and balsam, 


Fic. 21.—Laying out the site for a great paper mill in Canada. 


12 per cent was tamarack, 11 per cent was hemlock and 7 
per cent was jack pine. ) 

In Canada in the same year 89 per cent of the sulphate 
pulp was made from spruce and balsam fir and 9 per cent 
from hemlock and jack pine. Students of the industry 
are predicting a considerable expansion in the manufacture 
of sulphate pulp in the southern states where relatively 
large quantities of yellow pine pulpwood are available 
at reasonable prices. 

The price of domestic sulphate pulp during recent years 


has ranged from $40 to $70 per ton f.o.b. mill, omitting 
the abnormal situation in 1920. 


CHAPTER III 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOD PULP IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


United States——For the past quarter century, the paper 
industry in the United States has used each year the 
equivalent of all the domestic wood pulp produced plus 
hundreds of thousands of tons of pulp imported from 
Canada and Europe. 

In 1899, domestic pulp production amounted to 1,180,000 
tons with net imports of only 55,000 tons. Five years later, 
production had grown to 1,922,000 tons and imports to 
169,000 tons, or three times the amount in 1904 that they 
were in 1899. 

In 1910, with a production of 2,534,000 tons of all kind 
of wood pulp in the United States, imports were 498,000 
tons in excess of exports, or 16 per cent of the total con- 
sumption for the manufacture of paper. Net imports of 
663,000 tons in 1914 and of 874,000 tons in 1920 were in 
both instances 19 per cent of the total amounts of wood 
pulp available for consumption in those years. 

Sources of Imported Pulp.—Taking all kinds of wood 
pulp together, imports into the United States in the 17 
years 1905-1921 inclusive totaled, in round numbers, 8,635,- 
000 tons, of which 5,360,000 tons or 62 per cent came from 
Canada, 1,567,000 tons or 18 per cent from Sweden, 10 per 
cent from Norway, 7 per cent from Germany, and the bal- 
ance chiefly from Austria-Hungary and Finland. 

The peak of importations of Canadian wood pulp into 
the United States was reached in the boom year of 1920 
with 655,000 tons which dropped to 403,000 tons in 1921 
due to the combined effect of the business deflation and 
increased importations of cheap European pulp. In 1922, 
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Fic. 22.—Imports of wood pulp into the United States, 1905-1922. 
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however, the paper mills in the United States got 645,000 
tons of Canadian pulp, which indicated a return toward 
more normal conditions. 

It is only since 1909 that there are figures upon the 
importation of mechanical pulp into the United States 
and since 1917 upon chemical pulp. In the 13 years from 
1909 to 1921 inclusive there were importations of 2,665,000 
tons of groundwood of which 94 per cent came from Canada 
with small amounts from Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
other countries. 

In sulphite pulp the Scandinavian countries are stronger 
competitors with Canada for the United States market 
than they are in mechanical pulp. During the 5 years 
of 1917-1921 inclusive, total imports of bleached and 
unbleached sulphite pulp (19 per cent was bleached) 
amounted to 1,718,000 tons of which 1,087,000 tons or 63 
per cent came from Canada, 443,000 tons or 26 per cent 
from Sweden, about 4 per cent from Norway and the 
balance in smaller quantities from several other countries. 
During recent years, a large proportion of the bleached 
sulphite imported into the United States has come from 
Canada. 

Of the 768,000 tons of sulphate pulp imported into the 
United States during the period 1917-1921, Canada supplied 
549,000 tons or 71 per cent, Sweden 177,000 tons or 23 
per cent, with the balance coming from Finland and 
Norway. 

The relationship of production and imports to consump- 
tion of wood pulp in the United States from 1904 to 1922 
is shown graphically in Fig. 16. 

Canada.—The wood pulp situation in Canada has been 
exactly the reverse of that in the United States. Canada 
has long been a heavy exporter of wood pulp, chiefly to 
the United States, although essential statistics are available 
for only recent years. In 1908, out of a production of 
363,000 tons of wood pulp, Canada exported nearly 240,000 
tons or 66 per cent of the total. With steadily increasing 
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Fic. 23.—Imports of sulphite pulp into the United States, 1917-1922. 
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production, exports amounted to 63 per cent in 1909, 69 
per cent in 1910, and over 50 per cent in 1911 and 1912. 

Attaining a production of more than 1,000,000 tons for 
the first time in 1915, the Canadian pulp mills exported 
34 per cent of their output. In 1916 with a production 
of 1,296,000 tons, Canada exported 559,000 tons of wood 
pulp, or 43 per cent of the output, leaving 737,000 available 
for home consumption. In 1920, out of a production of 
1,960,000 tons, exports were 820,000 tons, leaving 1,140,000 
for domestic use, while in the depressed period of 1921, 
exports were 34 per cent of production, leaving over 
1,000,000 tons for Canadian paper mills. 

These comparisons are shown graphically in Fig. 20. 

From 1911 to 1919, the Canadian official totals upon 
exports of wood pulp were simply divided into mechanical 
and chemical pulp without reference as to kinds of the 
latter. In 1911 groundwood constituted 85 per cent of 
the total, but the proportion of chemical pulp rose steadily 
until it slightly surpassed that of mechanical pulp in the 
exports of 1917. In 1920 groundwood made up 37 per 
cent of the pulp exports, unbleached sulphite 35 per cent, 
sulphate 16 per cent and bleached sulphite 12 per cent, 
thus showing the rapid growth and diversification of the 
wood pulp industry in the Dominion. 

Prior to 1908, only statistics as to the value of Canadian 
exports of wood pulp were compiled, and such figures are 
available back to 1890. In that year wood pulp valued 
at $168,180 was exported of which 88 per cent went to 
the United States. In 1898, the value of wood pulp ex- 
ports from Canada rose to $1,210,421 of which 56 per cent 
went to Great Britain and the balance to the United States. 
Neither before nor since that date has Great Britain taken 
so large a proportion of the exports of Canadian wood pulp, 
and for the 19 years of 1890 to 1908 inclusive, wood pulp 
exports having a total value of $31,560,262 went 70 per 
cent to the United States and 28 per cent to Great Britain, 
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Fic. 24.—Imports of sulphate pulp into the United States, 1917-1922. 
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small exports to various other countries accounting for the 
balance. 

In 1918, the value of Canadian exports of wood pulp 
amounted to $28,573,879 for chemical pulp and to $4,786,044 
for mechanical pulp, a total of $33,359,923 or more than 
eight times the value of exports of the same kind 10 years 
earlier. 

The heavy demand and extraordinary prices of 1920 
brought the value of exports of wood pulp from Canada 
up to $76,383,978 which slumped to $33,133,675 in 1921 
and rose to $41,047,849 in 1922. 

During recent years from 80 to 90 per cent of the exports 
of Canadian wood pulp has gone to the United States 
with the balance chiefly to the: United Kingdom and Japan. 

In the 33 years from 1890 to 1923, wood pulp to a total 
value of $355,977,762 has been exported from Canada. 
This highly useful forest product has been a great factor 
in the development and prosperity of the Dominion. 

Paper Production.—Probably 90 per cent of the total 
tonnage of paper made in North America is composed of 
wood pulp, the principal other constituents being rags and 
old papers. There were nearly 7,200,000 tons of wood 
pulp available for consumption in the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland in 1922, and it is interesting 
to note that the combined production of paper in that year 
was 8,450,000 tons divided as follows: 


Tons 
ING RE OLEUIIE ee Go Oe-ClOS a Orr CO. IMIR eae oo eee 2,590,000 
ea eee pe te Phat ale dane on oe SEA alen es 2,270,000 
Boo ksanGnw Tibia terraces ctsire occ ztveie an, ¢ lous oielee 1,410,000 
AWUA G50) OVI dhe = iio ra cou Soy SO ROR OCC ICS RCs 920,000 
OU nereetta lier es ae eae ca) dane peas ave eee aw ¢ 1,260,000 
yal las et oe ae a et ae 8,450,000 


The United States and Canadian figures are shown 
graphically in Fig. 25 for the year 1922. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LOGGING 


We must go to the woods for the first steps in the manu- 
facture of most of the paper made in North America. 

The cutting of a single tree is a simple matter but the 
felling of a forest and the transportation of thousands of 
tree trunks to a mill is an undertaking extending over a 
long period of time and involving a surprising number 
of auxiliary enterprises which vary with kind and size 
of timber, topography, climate, distance from point of 
utilization, type of forest ownership and local usage. 

A primary requisite is the determination of the size of 
the working unit, the quantity of timber involved, its 
location upon various watersheds, the amount to be taken 
cut at each point and the probable costs. Logging is really 
an engineering problem in the handling and transportation 
of materials and is becoming more clearly recognized as 
such with the development of better methods. 

The amount of money involved in a woods operation 
may easily total as much as that necessary for the mill 
operation and due to the unavoidably rough and ready 
character of woods work the chances for loss are much 
greater. 

In the ordinary northern logging job, camps for the 
accommodation of men and roads for the transportation of 
supplies must be established before any cutting of timber 
takes place. Main roads, branch roads and trails must 
be opened up into the timber. The felling crews work in 
the fall and early winter. Felled trees are trimmed clean 
and cut to the desired lengths ready for the skidding crews 
which follow with horses and drag the logs out the skidways 
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on the main roads. Then follows the hauling season when 
ereat loads of logs are made up on large sleighs and hauled 
by horses or tractors to the “landing,” which may be either 
on the banks of a stream or at a loading point on a railroad. 
If the logs are transported to the mill by water the “break- 


Fic. 26.—Digesters in a sulphite pulp mill. 


up” in the spring is a scene of great activity, since every 
advantage must be taken, particularly with small streams, 
to get the logs carried down with the smallest possible 
loss during the time of greatest volume of water. Much 
work must often be done during the summer previous to 
the drive in clearing out obstructions and in building dams 
for the accumulation of sufficient water to carry the logs 
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down a stream, the ordinary flow of which would not be 
sufficient. 

A mill which is so situated that all its logs can come by 
water in a single season is unusually fortunate. In many 
cases timber is so far distant from the mill that it takes two 
years to bring down a drive. This adds greatly to the ex- 
pense of the undertaking, to the loss of wood through sink- 
age and stranding en route and to the amount of capital 
tied up in the operation. In a few cases it has taken as 
much as 3 or 4 years to get logs from the woods to the pulp 
mill. 


Not infrequently the pulpwood is driven for a consider-— 


able distance, then taken out of the water at a cut-up plant 
where the logs are cut to 2- or 4-ft. lengths and the wood 
is then transported by barge, boat or rail to the pulp mill. 
The bark may be removed at such plants by rossing ma- 
chines or tumbling barrels to avoid the transportation of 
waste material.) In some cases pulpwood is cut to short 
lengths by means of portable saws set up in the woods and 
the bolts driven successfully down streams so small that 
logs of ordinary length could not be driven at all. 

River driving has practically ceased in the Lake States, 
because most of the timber near drivable streams has been 
cut off and also because “railroad logging” has won increas- 
ing favor as a prompt and reliable means of getting the 
wood regularly to the mills without the uncertainties and 
losses which are unavoidable in river transportation. <A 
great deal of driving is yet done in the Northeastern States 
and in Eastern Canada, but even here some notable de- 
velopments in rail transportation of timber are taking 
place. As an example of changing methods, it may be 
mentioned that the recently constructed logging railroad 
of a well-known company in Ontario brought 17,000 cords 
of pulpwood to the mill in the month of March, 1923. 


Railroad logging makes it possible to take all kinds of 


timber to the mill with equal facility, whereas the hard- 
woods can be driven only for short distances and even 
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then special precautions are necessary. Sinkage is a con- 
siderable item in the case of extended drives, even with 
the lighter softwoods, while logs are often left stranded 
along river banks despite the watchfulness of “picking- 
up” crews. Where it is feasible to transport timber by 


Fig. 27.—Acid making towers at a sulphite pulp mill. 


tractor, motor truck or rail to the mill, full utilization of 


_the forest becomes possible. 


A great deal of wood in the East comes from the small 
holdings of farmers and settlers who find the making of 
pulpwood a profitable winter operation when farming 
operations are suspended. Much of this wood is peeled in 
the spring by hand by the producers and is picked up by 


regular buyers who ship it by rail to their customers. 
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In the Pacific Coast States and British Columbia where 
large timber is the rule, a pulpwood operation is the same 
as a lumber operation so far as logging is concerned and a 
sawmill is often a feature of pulp and paper mill installa- 
tions, so that as the logs come to the mill they may be 
turned into whichever product they are best suited for. 
Railroad logging takes place on a large scale in the West. 
In the Coast regions where rail transportation is impossible, 
logs are made up into rafts and towed by tugs for long 
distances from the point of origin to the mill. Pulpwood 
rafts have also been common on Lake Superior for many 
years. In fact, rafting where conditions permit is probably 
as old a method of timber transportation as river driving. 

In large operations and especially those dependent upon 
seasonal transportation of wood by water, as much as 
100,000 cords of pulpwood may be accumulated in the 
“block pile” at a single plant. Since the cost of such wood 
may run from $12 to $20 or more per cord according to 
kind, condition and location, it can be easily seen what a 
large amount of working capital may be called for. A plant 
may sometimes find itself with more than a year’s supply 
of wood on hand. Great precautions are taken to protect 
such piles from fire and a continuous water spray is used 
by some companies during the danger season. One type 
of this system is shown in Fig. 64. 

Where it has been found practicable to substitute rail 
for river transportation, only a comparatively small supply 
of wood needs to be maintained at the plant as a reserve 
against emergencies, and the seasonal fluctuations are done 


away with to great advantage. This condition is espe- _/ 


cially true in the Southern States where operations can 
proceed on essentially the same basis the year round. 


CHAPTER V 


THE UNIT OF MEASUREMENT 


There is probably a greater lack of accuracy and uni- 
formity in the measurement of wood than in that of any 
other basic raw material used by the great industries of 
the world. This has naturally arisen from the fact that as 
originally instituted, and still largely carried on, woods 
operations must be of a rough and ready character adapted 
to every climatic vicissitude and every obstacle offered by 
hill and hollow, mountain and swamp, rocky ridge and 
rushing stream. 

Logging operations for lumber manufacture were de- 
veloped and held sway in the forests long before it was 
dreamed that some day paper would be made chiefly from 
wood. When the papermakers finally turned to the forests 
for their raw material, it was natural that old methods of 
woods operations should be continued, even though some 
of them might better have been changed to meet the new 
conditions of forest utilization. In fact, it is not at all 
unusual to have a sawmill and a pulp mill located together 
under the same ownership and drawing their logs and pulp 
wood from the same working unit in the forest. Many 
times this is the arrangement which makes possible the 
fullest use of all species and sizes of timber growing in the 
forest and enables both saw and pulp mill to operate more 
cheaply and efficiently. 

It is not strange, therefore, that methods of log measure- 
ment, devised for sawmill purposes and without thought 
of anything else, should be carried into pulpwood opera- 
tions. 

Log Scales.—The woods are literally full of “log scales,” 
a.e., rules and sets of tables which purport to indicate the 
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number of feet of lumber that may be sawn from logs of 
different lengths and diameters. All such rules in common 
use are of more or less arbitrary character and the product 
may vary 10 to 100 per cent from the amount indicated 
by the log scale, depending upon size of timber, thickness 
of saws, kind of product and other factors. Different rules 
are recognized, in some cases legally, in various states and 
localities and since those who use these rules are generally 


Fic. 28.—The beater room in a paper mill. 


conversant with their discrepancies, allowances for ‘“over- 
run” or “under-run” are made in calculating the actual 
lumber cut to be expected from the scale of any particular 
lot of logs. 

One widely known rule, and most easy to remember be- 
cause of its simplicity, is the Doyle rule which is stated 


mathematically as (a) L, in which D is the diameter of 


the log in inches at the small end inside the bark and L the 
length in feet. For example, a sound, straight log, 16 ft. 
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long and 16 in. in diameter, measured in this fashion, would 
scale 144 bd. ft. When sawed into lumber, the actual 
cut from this log might be materially different as previously 
suggested. The Doyle rule falls far below the actual con- 
tents in small logs and is too high for very large logs. 

The Scribner rule is another widely known rule and a 
variation from it in which fractions are disregarded and 
the measurement given in the nearest multiple of 10 bd. ft. 
is the standard of the United States Forest Service known 
as the “Decimal C” rule. 

In the Adirondacks. the “standard” is an old-time unit 
of measurement, a “standard” being the equivalent of a 
log 13 ft. long and 19 in. in diameter at the small: end. 
Such a log scales 195 bd. ft. by the Scribner rule. The 
Holland rule has long been used in Maine and the Blodgett 
rule in New Hampshire. 

The New Brunswick rule is legal in that province and 
the Quebec rule in the province of Quebec, the latter being 
not far from the Scribner rule. 

What Is a Cord?—When not scaled by log rules, pulp- 
wood is usually measured in “cords,” a cord being the 
amount of wood that can be stacked in a space 8 ft. long, 
_ 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. high, or the equivalent of 128 cu. ft. of 
— space. Probably the pulp mills first adopted the cord as 
a unit of measurement for their raw material because the 
wood that they originally used was in short lengths and 
the cord was an accepted and generally understood unit 
for firewood. There is certainly no reason why the cord 
any more than a thousand board feet should be the unit 
for pulpwood measurement and neither is adapted to the 

real needs of the processes and the product involved. 
~ But a cord never contains 128 cu. ft. of solid wood, be- 
cause round pegs do not fit square holes. Wood is never 
symmetrical in form, and there is great variation in con- 
tent depending upon size. In actual practice, therefore, 
a “cord” of wood may contain as little as 70 cu. ft. or as 
much as 100 cu. ft. of solid wood. An actual content of 
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90 cu. ft. of solid wood per commercial cord is probably 
not far out of the way in the average case. 

It should be noted here that the French cord in Quebec 
is 8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. by 4 ft. 3 in., with a total volume of 144 
eu. ft., and occasionally other local variations are met. 
However, in ordinary parlance, a cord means the equivalent 
of a volume of 128 cu. ft. 


Fic. 29.—Hydraulic pulp presses capable of exerting a total pressure of 600 tons. 


There are other complications. A cord of wood may be 
rough, peeled or rossed, with corresponding variations in 
actual volume. A cord of wood with the bark on may 
shrink in volume as much as 15 per cent when peeled by 
hand or drum barked and as much as 25 per cent when 
rossed, as the knives which remove the bark also cut away 
some wood no matter how carefully the rossing operation 
is carried on. 

Conversely, a cord of peeled wood contains more wood 
than a cord of rough wood and a cord of rossed wood more 
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wood fiber than a cord of peeled wood because wood thus 
prepared stacks more closely. Such differences in the con- 
dition of wood account to quite an extent for the variation 
in reports as to the yield of pulp per cord of wood by 
various processes. No real comparisons can be made unless 
the same kind of a “cord” is dealt with. 

Of the 6,114,072 cords of wood used by the pulp and 
paper mills in the United States in 1920, rough wood 
amounted to 2,875,860 cords, peeled wood to 2,891,221 
cords and rossed wood to 346,991 cords. A very large 
proportion of the pulpwood brought into the United States 
from Canada is peeled or rossed, since it does not pay to 
have freight charges for long distances on worthless bark. 

Conversion Factors.—But there is still another confusion 
in pulpwood measurements. In many instances pulpwood 
is cut and transported to the mill by water or rail in the 
form of logs (sometimes tree-length) and in the woods 
operations is scaled in thousand board feet by one of the 
numerous log rules. Then for mill operations the log scale 
is converted into cords, the conversion factor varying ac- 
cording to locality, character of timber and scale used. 
In the East, 1,000 ft. log scale is generally assumed to be 
equivalent to two cords of wood or 500 bd. ft. per cord. 
In some places, however, a cord is assumed to equal 550 
or 600 bd. ft., while on the Pacific Coast, a converting factor 
or 700 or 750 bd. ft. per cord is used in some eases. In 
Quebec the legal equivalents are 600 bd. ft. for a cord of 
rough wood and 700 bd. ft. for a cord of rossed wood. 

Better Methods.—As noted previously, there is nothing in 
the pulp making processes that in any way renders the cord, 
board foot or any other volume measurement the most 
suitable unit for raw material. It is wholly a question of 
expediency, influenced by methods inherited from other 
days and other types of wood utilization. 

Some paper mill managements have adopted 100 solid 
cu. ft. of pulpwood as their working unit, and this is a 
great improvement over the haphazard cord where accurate 
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scaling can be enforced. Perhaps the best that can be 
hoped for in this direction is the development of an auto- 
matic scaling device which will continuously record the 
volume of pulpwood as it passes along a conveyor on the 
way to grinder or chipper. 

But the fundamental difficulty is that except for wood, 
all material that enters into paper making is measured by 
weight instead of volume and this is true also of the 
finished product. Obviously there can be no accurate 


Fic. 30.—A modern high speed paper machine. 


checking of product against raw material and consequent 
complete determination of conversion losses when the 
material is measured by volume and the product by weight. 

The theoretically correct method is to weigh all wood 
into the mill with sufficient sampling to determine the 
percentage of moisture it contains. Only in this way is it 
possible to know exactly how much-wood fiber there is to 
start with and to check against it the amount that comes 
out in the form of pulp or paper. A few manufacturers 
of chemical pulp are already doing this through the use 
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of a device which automatically weighs and records the 
weight of the chips of wood as they are carried on a belt 
conveyor. Samples of the chips are frequently tested for 
moisture, and in this way the amount of wood fiber used 
is accurately and constantly known. 

It is not so simple a matter to weigh and test wood 
which comes to a groundwood mill by water or rail, but 
the difficulties are not insuperable and good experimental 
results have already been obtained. It is likely that be- 
fore long we shall hear of the regular employment of 
methods of wood measurement that are a great improve- 
ment over present practice. 


CHAPTER VI 
PULPWOOD GRADES 


In some localities logs intended for lumber have long 
been definitely graded according to size and quality but 
no general standards have as yet been set up for pulpwood. 

An essential step in the utilization of material which is 
not uniform in character is the separation into grades 
within the limits of which there is sufficient uniformity to 
permit of like treatment and the establishment of proper 
values. 

The chief defects in pulpwood are knots and decay, since 
the fibers are too short in knots even if they can be reduced 
to pulp, which is not usually the case, while in advanced 
stages of decay, the fibers are completely destroyed. 

The extent to which wood in the less advanced stages 
of decay can be used for pulp is a matter of current investi- 
gation. 

It is interesting to note that the following suggested 
grades for 4-ft. peeled pulpwood are under discussion 
among operators in the State of New York: 

No. 1—Minimum diameter, 5 in. 
Maximum knot, 2 in. 


No decay allowed. 
Wood to be not less than 80 per cent spruce, balance balsam. 


No. 2:—Minimum diameter, 4 in. 
Maximum knot, 3 in. 
Not over 5 per cent decay allowed and no single stick to be 
more than 25 per cent decayed. ~ 
Wood to be not less than 60 per cent spruce, balance balsam. 


No. 3—Minimum diameter, 3 in. 
Maximum knot, 4 in. 
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Not over 10 per cent decay allowed and no single stick to be 
more than 25 per cent decayed. 
Wood to be not less than 40 per cent spruce, balance balsam. 


While these rules may never be adopted and enforced, 
their formulation indicates something of the problem that 
confronts the pulp mill operator who wants the best pos- 
sible material for his plant and the problem faced by the 
timberland owner who wishes to dispose of every possible 
stick of timber. Nature produces more imperfect trees 
than perfect ones, and the segregation of the logs cut in 
the forest into classes based on common defects is a help- 
ful step in their utilization. More will be heard of such 
matters as wood becomes more valuable. 


CHAPTER VII 
PULPWOOD USED IN NORTH AMERICA 


Quantities.—Umited States—Based upon reports as to 
wood pulp produced, the earliest fairly authentic estimate 
for the quantity of pulpwood used in the United States 
is 2,200 cords in the year 1870. In similar fashion there is 
an assumption of 41,000 cords of wood manufactured into 
pulp in the United States -in 1880 and 583,200 cords 
reported 10 vears later. 

By 1890 the manufacture of wood pulp in the United 
States had become an important industry, while during 
the succeeding 9 years the quantity of wood used increased 
240 per cent, making a total for the census year 1899 of 
1,986,000 cords. 

The year 1899 also marks an especially important point 
in the American paper industry, because it is the first year 
for which there are official figures upon the use of imported 
wood to manufacture paper in the United States. As a 
matter of fact, this must have been going on for a number 
of years previous to that date, since the Census reports 
for 1899 show that of the nearly 2,000,000 cords of wood 
used to make paper pulp in the United States mills, 369,000 
cords or 18 per cent of the total was imported. In the suc- 
ceeding 23 years with an increasing consumption of pulp- 
wood, imports have also increased and it is an interesting 
coincidence that for this entire period an average of 18 
per cent of imported wood has been used and 82 per cent 
of domestic wood, the amount of imported wood used in 
any one of these years being not less than 14 per cent as 
in 1918 nor more than 23 per cent as in 1910. 

Rapid as was the increase in the use of pulpwood in 
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Fig. 31.—Pulpwood used—United States and Canada, 1908-1922. 
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the United States during the decade starting with 1890, the 
development of the industry went ahead vigorously in the 
second 10-year period. Consumption again doubled bring- 
ing the total in 1909 to an even 4,000,000 cords, of which 
a little more than 3,200,000 cords was domestic wood and 
nearly 800,000 cords imported. In the following 10 years 
the increase in pulpwood consumption was 37 per cent 
making a round total in 1919 of 5,478,000 cords of which 
1,032,000 cords was imported wood—the first time we have 
reports of more than a million cords of Canadian wood 
being used in United States mills in a single year. 

The highest figure of pulpwood consumption in the 
United States so far reached was 6,114,000 cords in 1920 
of which practically 1,100,000 cords was imported. This 
was followed, however, due to well-known causes, by a 
decrease of 25 per cent to 4,557,000 cords in 1921 with a 
come-back in 1922 of 22 per cent to a total of 5,549,000 
cords. 

Canada.—Unfortunately, there is not even a basis for a 
good guess as to the quantity of pulpwood either produced 
or used in Canada prior to 1908. For that year, however, 
there are reports which show a production of 1,325,000 
cords of which 842,000 cords or 64 per cent was exported 
and 483,000 cords or 36 per cent was used in Canadian 
mills. In the United States there has been a steadily in- 
creasing consumption of pulpwood with rather constant 
percentage distribution between domestic and imported 
wood. In Canada the situation has been reversed with 
increasing production and consumption of pulpwood, but 
very little increase in total quantity exported for the last 
ten years due to a considerable extent to the efforts made 
to bring about a greater development of manufacturing 
processes in Canada instead of the exporting of raw 
materials. 

While the production of pulpwood in Canada which 
totalled 1,378,000 cords in 1908 had more than doubled by 
1916 and reached 4,025,000 cords in 1920, the exports of 
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Fic. 32.—Pulpwood used in the United States, 1880-1922. 
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pulpwood apparently reached their peak with 1,350,000 
cords in 1918 and have not since come up to that figure. 
On the other hand, while the Canadian mills used 483,000 
cords in 1908 the consumption had considerably more than 
doubled by 1913 and doubled again by 1918, reaching a 
temporary maximum in 1920 of 2,777,000 cords. However, 
this figure was surpassed in the year 1922 with a domestic 
consumption of 2,913,000 cords. 


Fig. 33.—Sulphate pulp. Spruce fibers greatly magnified. 


We thus find that while in 1908, 65 per cent of the pulp- 
wood cut in Canada was exported and only 35 per cent 
used in Canadian mills, that by 1920 only 31 per cent of 
the greatly increased cut was exported and 69 per cent was 
made into pulp or paper in Canada before it was marketed. | 

The development of the pulp industry in Canada was ! 
greatly stimulated by the action ef several provinces in 
1910 in prohibiting the further exports of unmanufactured 
wood from Crown lands. In 1913 Congress removed the 
duty upon news print paper imported into the United 
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States and this gave added impetus to the manufacture 
of pulp and paper in the Dominion. 

Detailed figures upon the production, consumption and 
exportation of pulpwood in the various Canadian Provinces 
are available only since 1910. For the 11 years from 1910 
to 1921, inclusive, there was a cut of 18,760,000 cords in 
Quebee of which 58 per cent was used in Quebec mills 
and 47 per cent exported; a production of 8,800,000 cords 
in Ontario of which 78 per cent was used at home and 
only 22 per cent exported; a cut of 2,980,000 cords in 
New Brunswick of which 64 per cent was exported, and of 
336,000 cords in Nova Scotia of which 28 per cent was 
shipped outside the Province. Only a fraction of the 
1,539,000 cords of pulpwood cut in British Columbia from 
1910 to 1921 was exported. Summing up these 11 years 
we find a cut of 31,917,000 cords of pulpwood in these five 
Provinees of which 19,343,000 cords or 61 per cent was 
consumed at home and 12,574,000 cords or 39 per cent 
exported. 

Prior to 1908 and running back to 1890 there are figures 
upon the value of the pulpwood exported from Canada, al- 
though information upon quantities is lacking. In 1890, 
for example, it is reported that pulpwood valued at $22,808 
was exported from Canada to Great Britain and to a value 
of $57,197 to the United States, making a total value of 
$80,005. By 1900 exports of pulpwood to the United States 
had increased in value to $864,000 out of a total of $903,000 
with a value of $38,000 going to Great Britain. In 1902 
wood to the value of $120,000 went to Great Britain, but 
91 per cent of the total value of $1,315,000 went to the 
United States and there are no reports of exports of pulp- 
wood to Great Britain since that time. 

For the 19 years of 1890 to 1908 pulpwood to the value 
of $23,694,500 was exported from Canada of which 98 per 
cent went to the United States and practically all the rest 
to Great Britain. Carrying the computations down to 
present time we find that pulpwood to a total value of 
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Fig. 35.—Pulpwood in Canada—produced and exported. 
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$153,451,777 has been exported from Canada—an item of 
no small consequence in the development of the country. 

Comparative Consumption.—Combining available data 
upon the consumption of pulpwood in the United States 
and Canada we find in round numbers the use of 3,830,000 
cords in 1908, which increased 95 per cent to 7,462,000 
cords in the next 10 years and reached a peak of 8,890,000 
cords in 1920. In 1922 the total was about 8,460,000 cords. 


Fic. 36.—A kraft mill in Louisiana. 


These sound like large figures and they are large figures 
in themselves, but nevertheless, very small compared with 
the total use of wood in North America. It is a frequent 
custom among the uninformed, and sometimes among those 
who should know better, greatly to exaggerate the relative 
importance of the amount of wood used to make paper 
in North America. As a matter of. fact, over a period of 
years the total amount of wood used for paper-making in 
the United States and Canada combined does not average 
more than 8 per cent of the quantity of wood used for the 
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manufacture of lumber in these countries and to a much 
smaller percentage of the total quantity of wood used for 
all purposes, if we include such items as railroad ties, tele- 
graph and telephone poles, cooperage, veneer stock and 
firewood. Because the use of pulpwood has been concen- 
trated into a few well-known regions and local areas and 
upon three or four species of timber its relative importance 
compared with the total demands upon the forest resources 
of North America has been misunderstood. 

From the beginning of the wood pulp industry in North 
America to the present time, some 100,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood has been used in the United States of which 18 
million cords came from Canada. There has also been a 
consumption of about 30,000,000 cords of pulpwood in 
Canada, or a total of 130,000,000 cords for the two countries 
combined. There is no question but 130,000,000 cords is a 
lot of pulpwood, but until recent years, the annual consump- 
tion of firewood alone in the United States was estimated 
at 100,000,000 cords, or as much wood as has gone into 
paper in this country in the past 50 years. The annual 
consumption of wood for fuel in Canada is estimated at 
twice the quantity used for pulp. Firewood is cut in small 
quantities over great areas and from many kinds of timber, 
much of which is not fit for other uses. Pulpwood is cut 
in large quantities of few species over comparatively small 
areas, hence the attention that has been drawn to it. 

There is no desire on the part of the author in any way 
to minimize the necessity for vigorous and adequate 
measures to maintain the timber supply of the country if 
the future needs of the people are to be met, but it is 
never wise in any discussion unduly to emphasize some 
factors and wholly to overlook others. This sometimes has 
been the case with the writers who are not fully conversant 
with the varied phases of forest utilization in North 
America. 

Processes.—United States—In the United States the | 
sulphite process has always been the largest consumer of 
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Fig. 38.—Pulpwood used in Canada by processes, 1908-1922. 
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wood among the various methods of transforming that 
highly useful material into paper, and since pulpwood has 
been used in the United States it is safe to say that not 
less than half of the total quantity has been taken by the 
sulphite process. 

The earliest separate figures upon the quantity of wood 
used for the various processes in the United States are for 
the year 1905 when the sulphite process took 1,630,000 
cords, the mechanical process 1,097,000 cords and the soda 
process 465,000 cords out of a total of 3,192,000 cords re- 
ported. In 1907 more than 2,059,000 cords of pulpwood 
went into paper via the sulphite process, 1,361,000 cords 
were made into mechanical pulp and 542,000 cords into 
soda pulp. There was a falling off of more than 600,000 
cords in pulpwood consumption in 1908, due to business 
depression, about proportionately distributed between the 
three processes. In 1918 with almost exactly the same 
quantity of wood used for mechanical pulp as in 1907, the 
sulphite process had grown to a consumption of 2,860,000 
cords, the soda to 749,000 cords and the recently introduced 
sulphate process to nearly 300,000 cords. 

In the peak year of 1920 the sulphite mills in the United 
States used 3,200,000 cords of pulpwood, the groundwood 
mills 1,591,000 cords, the soda mills 924,000 cords and the 
sulphate mills almost 400,000 cords making a total of 
6,114,000 cords and a figure which is not likely to be 
greatly surpassed for some time to come. 

Since the establishment of the wood pulp industry in the 
United States, it appears that 50 per cent of the total quan- 
tity of wood used has gone into the sulphite process, 32 
per cent into the mechanical process, 15 per cent into the 
soda process and 3 per cent into the sulphate process. 

Canada.—While the sulphite process always has been 
by far the largest user of pulpwood in the United States, 
we find the reverse case in Canada where prior to 1918 the 
mechanical process was the largest single factor in the use 
of pulpwood. Since that date honors have been about 
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even between the two processes in point of wood consump- 
tion. 

Credited in round numbers with 307,000 cords in 1908, 
the mechanical process in Canada steadily developed to a 
consumption of more than 1,000,000 cords in 1919 and the 
average since then has been in excess of that figure. The 
sulphite process took 171,000 cords in 1908 and rose to 
more than 1,000,000 cords in 1918—an increase of nearly 


Fic. 39.—Soda pulp. Red maple fibers greatly magnified. 


500 per cent in 10 years. A peak of 1,345,000 cords was 
reached in 1920, the year of extraordinary demand for sul- 
phite pulp, which temporarily dropped off to 982,000 cords 
in 1921. 

The sulphate process is a newcomer which first attained 
separate recognition in the Canadian reports with nearly 
67,000 cords of pulpwood used in 1912, although unques- 
tionably the totals credited to the soda process for the 
three preceding years consisted largely of wood which 
really went into the sulphate process, 
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The use of wood in the sulphate process in Canada 
doubled in 1913 over 1912 and doubled again in 1917 over 
1913 rising to a lttle more than 330,000 cords in 1920 
from which as in other branches of the industry there was 
a temporary slump in 1921. 

From 1908 to the present time the statistics indicate 
that out of a total consumption of some 23,000,000 cords 


Fic. 40.—Loading a 1200-lb. roll of finished paper. 


of pulpwood in Canada 47 per cent has gone into the 
mechanical process, 41 per cent into the sulphite process 
and 11 per cent into the sulphate process. The soda process 
accounts for the remaining fraction but it has never attained 
any appreciable size in the Dominion.’ 

Regions.—United States—Since the earliest days of 
paper-making in America, New England has been prom- 
inently associated with the development of the industry 
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and the largest consumer of materials. In 1904, for ex- 
ample, the pulp mills in New England took 36 per cent 
of the more than 3,000,000 cords of pulpwood then used 
in the United States. While during the past 20 years there 
has been some shifting of the industry to newer fields and 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent in its requirements for 
raw materials, New England has used increasing quantities 
of wood and has maintained nearly the same relative pre- 
dominance with respect to total consumption. It is note- 
worthy that in 1920 the pulp mills in New England 
consumed 32 per cent of all the pulpwood used in the 
United States and that the 1,966,000 cords which went into 
some kind of paper in that region in 1920 represented an 
increase of 81 per cent or nearly 900,000 cords over the 
quantity used in 1904. 

Next to the group of New England States, New York 
ranks second and for many years has been first as a single 
state in the paper industry. In 1904 some 864,000 cords 
of pulpwood were used in New York mills or 28 per cent 
of the total consumption at that time. The million cord 
mark was substantially passed by 1916, and in 1920 the 
total for the New York mills was 1,130,000 cords or 19 per 
cent of the 6,114,000 cords of wood used for paper pulp in 
the United States. While the total amount of wood used 
in New York has increased somewhat during the past 20 
years the increase has not been so large as in some other 
regions, because of the greater dependence of the New 
York mills upon outside sources for pulpwood. 

The industry in Pennsylvania has run along on re- 
markably even keel and the 490,000 cords of wood used in 


1920 was 8 per cent of the total consumption of pulpwood ° 


in the United States in that year, as was the 243,000 cords 
used 16 years earlier. While the industry has never been 
nearly so large in Pennsylvania as in some other states it 
has been able through the importation of pulpwood from 
both Canada and the more southern states to maintain its 
relative importance compared with the rest of the country. 
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During the past 20 years one of the most notable features 
of the paper industry has been the increased production in 
the Lake States. Consequently, we find that while Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota mills used slightly less than 
half a million cords of pulpwood in 1904, or 16 per cent of 
the total, the million cord mark was much exceeded before 
1916 and that in 1920 the Lake States mills in round num- 
bers took 1,463,000 cords or 24 per cent of the total con- 
sumption at that time. 4 

The growth of the industry in the Lake States has been 
much accelerated through the utilization of hemlock in the 
sulphite process and, more recently, the application of the _ 
sulphate process to several of the native woods while at the 
same time importations of pulpwood have been an impor- 
tant source of raw material. 

The newest regions of paper-making in the United States 
are the Southern States and the Pacific Coast. In 1904 only 
57,000 cords of pulpwood went into the Pacific Coast mills. 
By 1909 the quantity had doubled and it more than 
doubled again in 1916. In 1920 the Pacific Coast mills used 
334,000 cords of pulpwood, or 5 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of that year, the principal species being native 
spruce and hemlock, both of which are excellent paper- 
making materials. 

Earlier data upon the wood used in the pulp mills of the 
Southern States are lacking, but in 1920 the reports indicate 
a consumption of practically 167,000 cords each in the mills 
of both North Carolina and Virginia, the Virginia mills 
using chiefly spruce, yellow poplar, yellow pine and hem- 
lock, while the North Carolina mills used hemlock, yellow 
pine, some spruce and a considerable variety of hardwoods. 

There is also a considerable consumption of pulpwood, 
chiefly Southern yellow pine, in a number of other Southern 
States and the adaptability of these pines to the sulphate 
process suggests considerable further development in that 
region. 

Summing up the quantity of pulpwood that has gone 
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Fic. 41.—Pulpwood used in the United States, by regions, 1904-1922, 
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into the mills in the United States since 1904 as best we 
can from available data we get the following table: 


Putrwoop Usp sy Reaions, Unrrep Srares, 1904-1922 


Cords Per cent 

TRIGA DTTEd EVN [ee oe Pale a 27,740,000 34 
INCAS Sod as Pe et ee. ee 17,880 , 000 Pipe 
LACOSTE Ris Red Gell eeepaiens teen eee 17,100,000 21 
BENS VAD cs tee Sucks Se otiodit ou okie ae 6,420,000 8 
1 EEA GICAOKOT RS le eS Ree cae na ee ae 3,260,000 4 
Otherci<.s APE LUNE atc Nga RO eas 9,600,000 11 

BOGE ane: FF he Ra aR eee: 82,000 , 000 100 


It should be noted in this connection that the total quan- 
tity of pulpwood used in the United States since the estab- 
lishment of the industry exceeds 100,000,000 cords, but it 
is only for the past 18 years that regional figures have been 
compiled. 

Canada.—Beginning, as we must, with 1908 because of 
the lack of earlier statistics, we find in that year a total 
consumption of 483,000 cords of pulpwood in Canada of 
which the mills in Quebec took 256,000 cords or 53 per 
cent, and those in Ontario 155,000 cords or 32 per cent, 
while the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia mills used only 
54,000 cords and 18,000 cords respectively. In succeeding 
years the relative magnitude of the mills in the provinces 
of Quebee and Ontario was well maintained with the 
Quebec mills in 1920 taking 1,334,000 cords and the Ontario 
mills 943,000 cords out of a total consumption in the 
Dominion of 2,777,000 cords in that year. 

By 1920 the requirements of the New Brunswick mills 
had increased more than three times from 1908 with a total 
of 180,000 cords. But little change has taken place in the 
Nova Scotia mills from 1908 to the present time and they 
are using no greater volume of pulpwood today than they 
did a dozen years ago. On the other hand, coming into the 
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picture for the first time with 1,316 cords of pulpwood used 
in 1909, the British Columbia mills took a quarter of a 
million cords just 9 years later and almost 300,000 cords 
in 1920. The species used in British Columbia, as on the 


Fie. 42—Paper mills which make their own groundwood and sulphite pulp. 


Pacific Coast of the United States, are chiefly Western hem- 
lock and sitka spruce. 

Totaling the consumption of pulpwood in Canada from 
1908 to the present time in round numbers at 23,000,000 
cords, we find that the mills of Quebec have taken 52 per 
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cent of the entire quantity, those of Ontario 33 per cent, 
-the New Brunswick mills 6 per cent, the mills of British 
Columbia 7 per cent, and the Nova Scotia mills but little 
more than 1 per cent. 

Species.—Umnited States.—Satisfactory information upon 
the various woods used for the manufacture of pulp in the 
United States is particularly lacking when we attempt to 
get back into the earlier developments of the industry. In 
1899, for instance, the Census reports distinguish only 
spruce, balsam fir and poplar, the first two being totalled 
together. Out of the 1,986,000 cords of wood that went to 
the pulp mills in that year spruce and balsam are credited 
with 76 per cent of the total and poplar with 13 per cent, 
while there was 220,000 cords of miscellaneous species, for 
which no details are available. The same classification 
was maintained by the Census for the calendar year 1904 
with spruce and balsam fir making up 75 per cent of the 
total quantity of pulpwood reported and poplar 8 per cent 
with 532,000 cords in the miscellaneous group, the latter 
item indicating very strongly the turning toward new 
species, the most important of which was hemlock. 

First distinguished in the census reports with 375,000 
cords of pulpwood in 1905, hemlock has been a steady 
factor in the development of the industry and increased 
to 885,000 cords in 1920 when in that year this species 
contributed 14 per cent of the total quantity of pulpwood , 
used. 

It has been noted elsewhere that poplar has been chiefly 
utilized in the manufacture of soda pulp and that the soda 
pulp industry has shown the least growth of any branch 
of pulp-making in the United States. The supply of 
poplar timber is not large and there has been no great 
change in the amount of poplar pulpwood used for the 
past 15 years. A total of 368,000 cords was attained in 
1920. Such recent development as there has been in the 
soda industry has come about very largely through the 
utilization of other broad-leaved species, particularly gum, 
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Fig. 43.—Pulpwood used in Canada, by provinces, 1910-1922. 
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beech, birch and maple. These woods were noted sepa- 
rately for the first time in the 1916 reports with a total 
of 115,000 cords and an increase 4 years later to more than 
190,000 cords. 

The use of pine for pulpwood was first noted in the 
census report of 1905 with a little more than 57,000 cords, 
the term being used to include both jack pine and Southern 
yellow pine. There was a moderate increase in the use of 


Fic. 44.—Monorail carrier used to transport rolls of paper from the finishing room 
to the dock. The same method is used to bring material into the mill. 


these species during the next 5 years with comparatively 
large quantities going into pulp at later dates, so that 
in 1920 Southern yellow pine and jack pine contributed 
363,000 cords of pulpwood to the paper-making materials 
used in that year. i 
Summing up the total quantity of jpulpwood used in the 
United States from 1905 to the present time we can 
estimate in round numbers that during these 18 years 
spruce and balsam fir have furnished 65 per cent of the 
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total quantity used, hemlock 15 per cent, poplar 8 per 
cent, pine 3 per cent and other woods about 9 per cent. 

Canada.—The range of species available for pulpwood 
is less in Canada than in the United States due to the 
fewer kinds of timber in the more northern regions. In 
1908 the Canadian reports show that of the 483,000 cords 
of pulpwood used, spruce furnished 421,000 cords and 
balsam fir 58,000 cords or practically the entire supply. In 
1920 of the 2,777,000 cords of pulpwood used in the Cana- 
dian mills, spruce is credited with 1,873,000 cords and 
balsam fir with 688,000 cords, the two species together 
making up almost 93 per cent of the total. 

Hemlock first appears in the Canadian reports with 700 
cords in 1909, which increased to 176,000 cords in 1920, 
due chiefly to development of the paper industry in British 
Columbia. The reports upon the use of jack pine in the 
Canadian mills are of very irregular character, fluctuating 
from nothing in some years to more than 40,000 cords in 
1915 and again in 1921. It is more likely that these are 
errors in the statistical reports than that there were such 
wide variations in the amount of jack pine used from year 
to year in the Canadian mills, although it has never been 
a large factor in their supply. 

Very little poplar has gone into the Canadian pulp mills, 
because of the lack of development of soda pulp manu- 
facture and the quantity reported has ranged from less 
than 2,000 cords in the year 1908 to a little under 10,000 
cords in 1918 with an average under 5,000 cords per year. 
Summing up the reports from 1908 to the present time 
we find that the Canadian mills have used 73 per cent of 
spruce, 21 per cent of balsam fir and 4 per cent of hemlock 
in meeting their requirements for pulpwood on the basis 
of the industry as developed during this period. 

Costs.—United States—As is only too well known 
throughout the industry and to some extent by the general 
public, the paper manufacturers of North America have 
had to meet a steadily increasing cost of raw materials 
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for the past 20 years. This is most strikingly reflected 
in the reports upon the cost to them of the pulpwood used. 


In 1899, for example, the 1,986,000 cords of pulpwood— 


transformed into wood pulp cost some $9,838,000 laid 
down at the mills in the United States or at an average 
of $4.95 per cord. By 1917 the cost per cord had doubled, 
while in 1920 the 6,114,000 cords that went into the wide 
variety of papers demanded by the public cost, in round 
numbers, $116,495,000 or an average of a little more than 


$19 per cord laid down at the pulp mill. The year 1920, | 


of course, was an extraordinary one in the way of demand 
and high prices for raw materials. Nevertheless, the high 
prices for pulpwood in that year were partly the effect 
of an increasing demand upon a diminishing supply of 
raw material. They were also augmented by longer freight 
hauls and higher freight rates. The total freight bill on 
pulpwood imported into the United States in 1920 has been 
estimated at $11,000,000. 


Some of the items entering into the average cost of | 


pulpwood at the United States mills in 1920 are of partic- 
ular interest. Domestic spruce, for instance, is reported 
to have cost $19.97 per cord as against $26.78 per cord for 
imported spruce. Balsam fir, which usually goes along 
with spruce, is credited in the 1920 reports with a cost 
of $19.20 and hemlock with a cost of $14.80 per cord, 
while yellow pine cost $12.15 per cord at the mill. One 
of the particular advantages in the cost of both hemlock 
and yellow pine is that the supply of these woods is 
relatively close to the point of consumption and this is 
true also of tamarack, for which the rather small quantity 
used in 1920 is reported to have cost $12.75 per cord f.o.b. 
mill. 

Among the hardwoods used for the manufacture of paper 
pulp in the United States mills in 1920 poplar (aspen) 
cost $17.74 per cord for domestic wood and $18.96 per 
cord for imported wood. Gum is reported to have cost 
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Fie. 47,—Pulpwood in Canada, 1910-1921 (by provinces). 
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$20.39 per cord, yellow poplar (tulip) $16.67, basswood 
$18.39 and beech, birch and maple $17.75 per cord. 

Canada.—The increase in pulpwood costs in Canada has 
been similar to that in the United States, although it has 
not yet reached such high points because of the closer 
proximity of many of the Canadian mills to their timber 
supply and the relatively greater quantity of that supply 
in Canada as compared with the capacity of the industry 
to absorb it. 

According to the Canadian reports, the cost of spruce 
pulpwood at the mills was $6.04 per cord in 1908 which 
increased to $10.45 per cord in 1918 and to $16.89 per cord 
in 1920 with $18.07 and $14.40 per cord in 1921 and 1922 
respectively. 

In 1921 out of the average of $18.07 per cord for all 
spruce pulpwood delivered at the Dominion mills, the 
cost at the Ontario mills was reported as $20.46, in the 
Quebee mills as $17.85, in the British Columbia mills as 
$16.09 and in New Brunswick as $12.41 per cord. 

The figures upon the cost of balsam fir pulpwood run 
closely with those of spruce and as a matter of fact it is 
likely that in a great many cases reports upon these two 
species are not accurately separated. 

First appearing in Canadian reports in 1909, hemlock 
pulpwood was credited with a cost of $4.51 per cord. This 
increased to $11.67 in 1918 and further to $15.16 im 1920 
with a reported cost of $15.22 and $11.19 per cord in 1921 
and 1922 respectively. 

British Columbia, of course, is the principal source of 
supply of hemlock pulpwood and its cost at the mills of 
that province in 1920 was $15.48 per cord with decreases 
to $15.17 and $11.11 in 1921 and 1922. 

In 1921 the average cost of all kinds of pulpwood laid 
down at the United States mills was $20.10 per cord and 
at the Canadian mills $17.55 per cord, while in 1922, the 
average cost was $16.20 for the pulp mills in the United 
States and $13.86 per cord for the Canadian mills. Cases 
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are not infrequent where the freight bill on pulpwood equals 
the cost of the wood at the shipping point. It should 
also be remembered that wood cut in the forest at the time 
of greatest labor costs may not reach the mill until a year 
or two later. 

The period of war inflation is largely passed, but the cost 
of pulpwood is a problem of ever increasing concern to the 
paper makers of North America. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PROPERTIES OF AMERICAN PULPWOODS 


Some kind of pulp can be made from every species of 
wood, or, for that matter, from almost every vegetable 
growth, since paper pulp is chiefly cellulose fibers and 
cellulose is a fundamental constituent of plant structures. 
The practical question, generally overlooked by enthusiasts 
and ignored by promoters, is whether any pulp can be 
made cheaply in sufficient quantities and of a quality which 
will enable it to compete with other paper-making materials. 

Laboratory Determinations.——For many years the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, has been test- 
ing the principal American woods to determine their pulp- 
ing qualities by the various chemical processes. In addition 
to these tests in which a 100-lb. digester was used, a number 
of woods were tried for mechanical pulp with full-sized 
equipment in the special groundwood laboratory which 
was operated for a time at Wausau, Wisconsin, in coopera- 
tion with the American Paper and Pulp Association. Not 
all the native woods which might have some value for pulp 
have as yet been tested by all the processes, and some 
woods have been tested which are not likely to be used 
in any practical undertaking. 

In the pages following, the data developed by the 
Forest Service studies are reproduced in condensed form. 
A tabular summary of some of the principal items is also 
given in the Appendix on page 265. In the examination 
of these reports it should be borne in mind that: 


1. The weight is for bone-dry wood per solid cubic foot. This is 
obtained by multiplying the specific gravity of the oven-dried wood 
based on the green volume by 62.3 lb. (the weight of a cubic foot of 
water). 
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The fiber lengths are the average of all determinations made by the 
Forest Service and compiled from other sources. 


Fic. 48.—The old and the new in timber transportation. 


2. The yields are for bone-dry, screened, unbleached pulp per 100 
cu. ft. of solid rossed bone-dry wood, it being assumed that this is 
equivalent to a cord. To convert these yields to the ordinary air-dry 
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basis of pulp containing 10 per cent moisture, they should be divided 
by 0.9. 

3. The yield of pulp from any given wood depends directly upon the 
specific gravity of the wood or weight per cubic foot and the pulping 
method employed. By varying the severity of the pulping treatment 
both yieid and bleach consumption are changed. For example, white 
spruce sulphite pulp prepared for the manufacture of news print paper, 
would show an entirely different yield and bleach consumption from 
bleached white spruce pulp prepared for use in a white bond paper. 

4. Since the yields reported are based upon careful experimental runs 
under controlled conditions with perfect wood, it is not likely that as 
high figures will be attamed in commercial practice. 

5. Since absolute comparisons between pulps are somewhat difficult, 
white spruce has been considered as the standard for the sulphite, sul- 
phate and mechanical processes and aspen for the soda process. 

6. No data are given on the possible soda pulping of the various 
firs, pmes, hemlocks, larch, tamarack and other woods that can be 
reduced by the sulphate process. The laboratory has made extensive 
pulping trials on the reduction of these woods by the soda process 
and it is, of course, recognized that this process can be and is at present 
employed to a limited extent for reduction of certain of these woods. 
In general, the soda process can be used for reduction of any wood 
suitable for the production of sulphate pulp. 

7. No comparisons are given as to the bleaching of sulphate pulps 
because little such bleaching has yet been attempted in the American 
mills. Recent laboratory experiments, however, indicate the feasibility 
of making a sulphate pulp from the Southern pines that can be bleached 
to a high white color with a reasonable amount of bleaching agent. 


Alder, Red.—Alnus oregona. Wt. 28 lb. Fiber 1.2 mm. 
Range——In coast ranges from Southern Alaska to California. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,160 lb. Soft; a little harder to bleach than aspen. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen. 
Ash, White.—Frazinus americana. Wt. 34 lb. Fiber 1.2 mm. 
Range—From Nova Scotia and Newfoundland to Florida and west- 
ward to Ontario and Northern Minnesota, Eastern Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Sulphite Pulp ; 
Yield 1,350 lb. A little hard to bleach. 
Easily pulped. Very weak. Poor color. 
Possible uses —Few. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,350 lb. 
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Character.—Very difficult to reduce and bleach. 
Possible uses.—Few. 
Aspen.—Populus tremuloides. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 1.0 mm. 

Range.—Southern Labrador to Hudson Bay and northwestward to 
Alaska; southward to Pennsylvania, Northeastern Missouri, South- 
ern Nebraska, and throughout the Western Mountains to Northern 
New Mexico and Arizona and Central California; Lower Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,030 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Very weak. Excellent color. 
Possible uses—Used with longer fibered stock for better grade of 
papers. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,080 lb. 
Character——Soft and short fibered. Easily bleached. 
Posible uses—-When bleached and mixed with longer  fibered 
bleached stock is well adapted for book, envelope, and high-grade 
printings. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,170 lb. 
Character —Short fibered, poor strength, good color but may have 
black specks present. 
Possible uses.—As a filler when used with longer fibered stocks. 

Aspen, Largetooth.—Populus grandidentata. Wt. 22 1b. Fiber 1.1 mm. 

Range—Nova Scotia through New Brunswick, Southern Quebec, 
and Ontario to Northern Minnesota; southward to Delaware (and 
along the Allegheny Mountains to North Carolina, Central Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee), Southern Indiana, and Illinois. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,000 Ib. 
Character Sey pulped and bleached. Meee weak but excellent 
color. 
Possible uses—Used with longer-fibered stock for better grade of 
papers. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,000 Ib. 
Character —Easily pulped and bleached. Soft, opaque, and short 
fiber. . 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Same as aspen. 


oe a 
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Basswood.—Tilia americana. Wt. 21 |b. Fiber 1.1 mm. 
Range-—New Brunswick to V Irginia, Georgia and Alabama; west to 
Lake Superior and to Lake Winnipeg and Assiniboine River to 


Fie. 49.—A log slide in the woods—a rapid and convenient means of transporting 
pulpwood for considerable distances down grade. 


Eastern Dakota, Eastern Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and East- 
ern Texas. 

Soda Pulp 
field 1,020 lb. 
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Character.—Soft and easy bleaching. 
Possible uses—Similar to aspen. 
Beech—Fagus atropunicea. Wt. 36 lb. Fiber 1.1 mm. 

Range—Nova Scotia to Lake Huron and Northern Wisconsin; south 
to Western Florida and west to Southeastern Missouri and Texas 
(Trinity River). 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,530 Ib. 

Character—Slightly more difficult to reduce than aspen, soft, 
easily bleached. 
Possible uses —Same as aspen. 

Birch, Paper.—Betula papyrifera. Wt. 34 lb. Fiber 1.2 mm. 

Range-—From Labrador to Hudson Bay and Alaska; southward to 
New York and Northern Pennsylvania, Central Michigan and 
Minnesota, Northern Nebraska, Dakota, Northern Montana and 
Northwestern Washington. 

Sulphite Pulp ° 
Yield 1,500 lb. Difficult to bleach. 

Easily pulped. Poor strength and color. 
Possible uses—Few. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,350 lb. 

Character—More difficult to reduce than aspen, soft, easily 
bleached. 
Possible uses ——Similar to aspen. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 3,000 lb. 

Character—Pinkish color. Short fiber and poor strength. 
Possible uses—As a filler with long-fibered stocks. 
Birch, Yellow.—Betula lutea. Wt. 34 lb. Fiber 1.5 mm. 

Range—From Newfoundland and along the Northern shores of the 
St. Lawrence Gulf to Abitibi Lake and Rainy River; southward to 
Northern Minnesota and through the Northern States to Eastern 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Delaware. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,590 lb. Easily bleached. 

Easily pulped. Very weak. Good color. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,360 lb. 

Character—More difficult to reduce than aspen, soft, easily 
bleached. 
Possible uses——Same as aspen. 
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Boxelder. 


Acer negundo. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber : 


Range-—Vermont, New York, Eastern Pennsylvania, and south to 
Florida; northwestward to Winnipeg, Montana, Utah, Western 
Texas, New Mexico, and Eastern Arizona. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Probably the same as red maple. 


Fic. 50.—A tractor hauling nearly 800 pieces of 16-foot spruce pulpwood equivalent 
to 76 cords in the Adirondacks. 


Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,300 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Soft, 
opaque and short fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Probably the same as black gum. 

Buckeye.—Aesculus glabra. Wt. 21 lb. Fiber ——. 

Range—From Pennsylvania to Northern Alabama and west to 
Southern Iowa, Central Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

Sulphite Pulp ; 
Yield 940 lb. 
Character —Easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Silver-gray 
color. 
Possible uses —Same as aspen, 
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Soda Pulp 
Yield 940 lb. 

Character —Fairly easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Soft, 
opaque, short fiber. 
Possible uses —Same as aspen. 

Butternut.—Juglans cinerea. Wt. 22 lb. Fiber 1.2 mm. 

Range—Southern New Brunswick to Delaware and on the Appa- 
lachian Mountains to Georgia and Alabama; westward through 
Ontario to Dakota, Southeastern Nebraska, Southern Missouri, and 
Northeastern Arkansas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,000 lb. 

Character—Easily pulped and bleached. Weak and poor color. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,000 Ib. 

Character—FEasily pulped. Difficult to bleach. Short, opaque 
fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Catalpa.—Catalpa catalpa. Wt. 31 lb. Fiber ——. 

Range-—Supposed to be indigenous only in Southwestern Georgia, 
Western Florida, Central Alabama and Mississippi but widely cul- 
tivated and naturalized elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,390 Ib. 

Character—Fairly easily pulped. Difficult to bleach. Short fiber, 
specky and pink. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,340 lb. 

Character—Easily pulped and bleached. Short, opaque fiber. 
Possible uses —Same as aspen. 
Cedar, Incense.—Libocedrus decurrens. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 2.0 mm. 

Range—From Oregon and southward on the Western slope of the 


Cascade Mountains through California, Western Nevada; 
California. 


Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 920 lb. Difficult to bleach. 
Good strength. Poor color. 
Possible uses. —Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 950 lb. 
Character—Dark colored, strong and hard fiber. 
Possible uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 


Lower 
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Cedar, Port Orford.—Chamaecyparis lawsoniana. Wt. 26 lb. Fiber 

3.6 mm. 

Range—Coast region from Southwestern Oregon to California, ex- 
tending inland about 40 miles. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,150 lb. 
Character—Fairly easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Fair 
strength and color. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 960 lb. 
Character—Difficult to pulp and bleach. Good strength. Hard 
and fine fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 


Fic. 51.—Typical construction of a timber dam in logging operations. 


Cedar, Red.—Juniperus virginiana. Wt. 27 lb. Fiber 2.8 mm. 
Range—Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to Florida and west in 
Ontario to Dakota, Central Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,300 lb. 
Character—Difficult to pulp and bleach. Very shivey and dark 
colored. 
Possible uses —Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,000 Ib. 
Character —Difficult to pulp and bleach. Shivey but fairly strong 
and fine fibered. 
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Possible uses—Wrappings. 
Cedar, Southern White.—Chamaecyparis thyoides. Wt. 20 lb. Fiber 
2.1 mm. 
Range—Coast region from Southern Mainé to Northern Florida and 
westward to Mississippi. 
Yield 1,000 lb. ; 
Character—Fairly easy to pulp. Rather difficult to bleach. Fair 
strength and color. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 780 Ib. 
Character —Readily pulped. Difficult to bleach. Hard and fine 
fiber. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for spruce. 
Cedar, Western Red.—Thuja plicata. Wt. 19 lb. Fiber 3.8 mm. 
Range—From coast of Southern Alaska to Northern California; 
eastward through British Columbia and Northern Washington to 
Northern Idaho and Montana; western slopes Rocky Mountains. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 830 lb. 
Character—Difficult to bleach. Dark colored but fair strength. 
Possible uses.—Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 830 Ib. 
Character—Rather difficult to bleach. Fair strength. 
Possible uses —Same as white spruce. 
Cottonwood.—Populus deltoides. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 1.3 mm. 
Range—From Quebec and Vermont through western New England 
and New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Atlantic States to 
Western Florida and west to the Rocky Mountains from Southern 
Alberta to Northern New Mexico. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,035 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Very weak. Excellent color. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,030 lb. 
Character —Soft and easily bleached. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,180 lb. 
Character—Short-fibered, weak, good color. 
Possible Uses—aAs a filler when used with longer-fibered stocks. 
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Cucumber.—Magnolia acuminata. Wt. 27 lb. Fiber 1.3 mm. 

Range—From Western New York through Southern Ontario to 
Southen Illinois and south in the Appalachian Mountains to South- 
ern Alabama and Northeastern Mississippi; Central Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,250 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped, very weak. Dark colored. Difficult to 
bleach. 
Possible uses—Few. 


Fic. 52.—The most important man in the logging camp—the cook. 


Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,200 lb. 
Character.—A little harder to reduce and bleach than aspen. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Cypress.—Tazodium distichum. Wt. 27 lb. Fiber 3.3 mm. 

Range—From Southern Delaware to Florida; westward in the Gulf 
coast region to Texas and northward through Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Eastern Mississippi and Tennessee, Southeastern Missouri, 
Western and Northwestern Kentucky, Southern Illinois, and South- 
western Indiana. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,160 Ib. Very difficult to bleach. 
Difficult to cook. Poor strength and color. 
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Possible uses.—Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,350 Ib. 
Character.—Fiber long but tender. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Douglas Fir.—Pseudotsuga taxifolia. Washington and Oregon. Wt. 
28 lb. Fiber 44 mm. Montana and Wyoming. Wt. 25 lb. Fiber 
Range—Rocky Mountain region northward to Central British Co- 
lumbia; Pacific Coast. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,200 lb. Difficult to bleach. Hard to pulp. 
Fair strength. Poor color. Pitchy. 
Possible uses.—Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,178 lb. 
Character—Good grade of kraft pulp but not as strong as white 
spruce. 
Possible uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Because of high pitch content is probably unsuitable for the pur-~ 
pose. 
Elm, Cork.—Ulmus racemosa. Wt. 36 lb. Fiber 1.82 mm. 
Range—From Quebec through Ontario, and south through North- 
western New Hampshire to Southern Vermont; westward through 
Northern New York, Southern Michigan, and Wisconsin to North- 
eastern Nebraska, Southeastern Missouri and Middle Tennessee. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,620 lb. 
Character—More difficult to pulp and bleach than aspen; poor 
color and strength. 
Possible uses.—Few. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,620 Ib. 
Character—Easily pulped and bleached; soft, and short-fibered. 
Possible uses——Same as aspen. 
Elm, Slippery.—UImus pubescens. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber 1.7 mm. 
Range—From Lower St. Lawrence River through Ontario to North 
Dakota and Eastern Nebraska; south to Western Florida, Central 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield (?) 
Character —Difficult to pulp. 
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Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,260 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Short fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Elm, White.—UImus americana. Wt. 27 lb. Fiber 1.6 mm. 

Range—From Southern Newfoundland to Lake Superior and the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, south to Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, and Florida, 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,080 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped. Fairly easily bleached. Short. fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 


Fig. 53.—Douglas fir logs in the state of Washington. 


Fir, Alpine——Abies lasiocarpa. Wt. 21 lb. Fiber ; 
Range—Rocky Mountain region from Colorado to Montana and 
Idaho, and westward through Northern Oregon and northward to 
Alaska. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,010 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Good strength. Excellent color. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,050 lb. 
Character—Long fiber. Excellent strength. 
Possible uses —Same as white spruce. 
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Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,070 lb. 
Character—White fiber, fair strength. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 

Fir, Balsam.—Abies balsamea. Wt. 21 lb. Fiber 2.7 mm. 

Range—From Newfoundland and Labrador to Hudson Bay and 
northwestward to Great Bear Lake region, and south to Virginia, 
Michigan and Minnesota. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 970 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Good strength. Excellent color. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,010 lb. 
Character —High-egrade kraft fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 1,910 lb. 
Character—Good fiber length, strong and good color. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Fir, Grand.—Abies grandis. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 3.2 mm. 
Range.—Coast region from Vancouver Island to California and from 
Washington and Oregon to Northern Idaho and Montana. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 980 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Fair strength. Excellent color. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 1,950 lb. 
Character—Good fiber, color and strength. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 

Fir, Noble——Abies nobilis. Wt. 22 lb. Fiber ——. 
Range—Washington to Oregon. Range at present but little known. 
Sulphite Pulp 

Yield 1,010 lb. Easily bleached. 

Easily pulped. Fair strength. Excellent color. 

Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,080 Ib. 

Character—Good quality of strong pulp. 

Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 

Yield 1,920 lb. 
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Character—Very long strong fiber. Good color. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 

Fir, Red.—Abies magnifica. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber ; 
Range—Southern Oregon and California. 
Sulphite Pulp 

Yield 1,080 lb. A little hard to bleach. 


Easily pulped. Good strength. Fair color. 

Possible uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,150 Ib. 

Character —Good, strong fiber. 

Possible uses——Same as white spruce. 


Fic. 54.—A raft of spruce logs averaging 78 feet in length in Southeastern Alaska. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 1,915 lb. 
Character.—Pinkish color. Fair strength. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Fir, Silver.—Abies amabilis. Wt. 22 lb. Fiber : 
Range-——From British Columbia (Fraser River and southward in the 
Cascade Mountains) to Washington and Oregon. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,060 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Fair strength. Excellent color. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
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Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,100 lb. 
Character.—Long fiber, excellent strength. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 1,870 lb. 
Character—Long fiber of excellent strength; color slightly grayish. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Fir, White.—Abies concolor. Wt. 22 lb. Fiber 3.5 mm. 
Range——Oregon to Southern California, Arizona and New Mexico to 
Colorado and Utah. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 950 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Good strength. Good color. 
Possible uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,100 Ib. 
Character—Good strong grade of kraft pulp. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,010 lb. Satisfactory color. Fair strength. Good fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
Gum, Black.—Nyssa sylvatica. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber 1.7 mm. 
Range—From Maine to Florida and west to Southern Ontario, 
Southern Michigan, Southeastern Missouri and Texas. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,300 Ib. 
Character—Soft; a little harder to cook and bleach than aspen. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,610 lb. 
Character—Very short, but tough fiber, very white color. 
Possible uses. As a filler with longer-fibered stock. 
Gum, Red.—Liquidambar styraciflua. Wt. 27 lb. Fiber 1.6 mm. 
Range—From Connecticut to Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas; 
south to Florida and Texas. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,190 lb. Difficult to bleach. 
Easily pulped. Very poor strength. Dark colored. 
Possible uses.—Few. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,080 Ib. 
Character.—A little more difficult to reduce than aspen. Soft and 
hard to bleach. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 
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Gum, Tupelo.—Nyssa aquatica. Wt. 29 lb. Fiber 1.6 mm. 

Range——Coast region from Southern Virginia to Northern Florida, 
and through the Gulf States to Texas; northward through Arkan- 
sas, West Tennessee and Kentucky, Southern and Southeastern 
Missouri and Southern Illinois. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,160 lb. Easily bleached. 
Easily pulped. Poor strength. Fair color. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 


Fic. 55.—Breaking a log jam. 


Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,200 lb. 
Character.—Soft, but harder to bleach than aspen. 
Possible uses.—Similar to aspen. 

Hackberry.—Celtis occidentalis. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber 1.1 mm. 
Range-—Widely scattered throughout the United States and Canada. 
Sulphite Pulp 

Yield 1,300 lb. 
Character——Hasily pulped and bleached.. Short fiber exceptionally 
light colored. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen, 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,200 Ib. 
8 
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Character—Easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Short fiber 
not very opaque. 
Possible uses.—Same as aspen. 
Hemlock, Carolina—T'suga caroliniana. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber ——. 
Range—Mountains of Southwestern Virginia, Western North Caro- 
lina, and Northern Georgia; very local. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,290 lb. 
Character—Fairly easily pulped. A little hard to bleach. Good 
strength and fair color. 
Possible uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,260 lb. 
Character—Good strong pulp. 
Possible uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Probably the same as hemlock. 
Hemlock, Eastern.—Tsuga canadensis. Wt. 24 lb. Fiber 3.0 mm. 
Range—Nova Scotia to Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and south- 
ward in the Atlantic region along the mountains to Northern 
Alabama and Georgia. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,080 lb. A little hard to bleach. 
Not easily pulped. Good strength. Fair color. 
Possible uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,150 lb. Good strong pulp. 
Possible uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,030 lb. Pinkish color. Short fiber. 
Possible uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 

Hemlock, Western.—T'suga heterophylla. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 2.7 mm. 
Range—Alaska to Idaho and Montana and southward to California. 
Sulphite Pulp 

Yield 1,050 lb. Easily bleached. 

Easily pulped. Good strength. Fair color. 

Possible uses.—Same as white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,100 lb. 

Character—Good strong fiber. 

Possible uses—Similar to white spruce, 
Mechanical Pulp 

Yield 2,160 Ib, 
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Character—Good strength and fiber. Grayish color. 
Possible uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Hickory, Mockernut.—Hicoria alba. Wt. 40 lb. Fiber 1.4 mm. 

Range—Ontario to Florida, west to Missouri, Eastern Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,680 Ib. 
Character—Difficult to pulp. Readily bleached. Short fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,380 lb. 
Character—Readily pulped. Difficult to bleach. Short fiber. 
Possible uses——Same as aspen. 


Fig. 56.—Cottonwood logs at a paper mill. 


Larch, Western.—Lariz occidentalis. Wt. 28 lb. Fiber 2.6 mm. 

Range—Southern British Columbia and south in the Cascade Moun- 
tains to the Columbia River and to Western Montana; also in 
Blue Mountains of Washington and Oregon. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,200 lb. Difficult to bleach. Difficult to pulp. Poor strength 
and color. 
Possible uses.—Low-grade wrappings. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,290 lb. 
Character—Good quality of kraft fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as white spruce. 
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Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,100 Ib. 
Character——Brown color, short fiber and fair strength. 
Possible uses—Where a medium quality of groundwood will an- 
swer the purpose. 
Locust.— Robinia pseudacacia. Wt. 41 lb. Fiber : 

Range—From Penrsylvania to Northern Georgia. Widely natural- 
ized through cultivation and other agencies throughout the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,970 lb. 

Character—Difficult to pulp. Very difficult to bleach. Short fiber. 
Possible uses.—Few. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,700 lb. 

Character—Fairly easily pulped. Very difficult to bleach. Short, 
opaque soft fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Magnolia, Sweet.— Magnolia glauca. Wt. 39 lb. Fiber 1.3 mm. 

Range—Massachusetts (local); from New Jersey to Florida; west 
in the Gulf region to Texas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,680 lb. 

Character—Easily pulped and bleached. Fair strength. Poor 
color. 

Possible uses—Can be used without pulps from conifers in manu- 
facturing of book, magazine, and similar papers. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,680 lb. 

Character—Easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Soft, 
opaque fiber. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Probably similar to black gum. 

Maple, Red.—Acer rubrum. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber 0.8 mm. 

Range—From New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario to Florida; 
west to Lake of the Woods, Eastern Dakota and Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,450 lb. 

Character—Easily pulped and bleached. Very weak and rather 
poor color. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 
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Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,300 Ib. 
Character—Kasily pulped and bleached. Soft opaque and short 
fiber. 
Possible uses —Same as aspen. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Probably the same as black gum. 

Maple, Sugar.—Acer saccharum. Wt. 35 lb. Fiber ——. 

Range—From Southern Newfoundland through Quebec and Ontario 
to Minnesota; south to Northern Georgia and Western Florida; 
west to Eastern Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. 


Fic. 57.—Some extra-fine spruce at a British Columbia paper mill. 


Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,540 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped and bleached. Very weak but excellent 
color. 
Possible uses—Same as aspen. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,500 lb. 
Character—More difficult to pulp and bleach than aspen. Soft, 
opaque, short fiber. 
Possible uses.—Same as aspen. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Probably similar to black gum. 

Oak, Red.—Quercus rubra. Wt. 35 lb. Fiber 1.5 mm. 

Range—Nova Scotia and Southern New Brunswick through Quebec 

and along the north shores of Lake Huron to near Lake Name- 
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kagon; south to Middle Tennessee and Virginia, and along the 
Appalachian Mountains to Northern Georgia; west to Eastern 
Nebraska, Central Kansas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,600 lb. Easily bleached. 

Easily pulped. Very weak. Poor color. 
Possible uses.—Few. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,400 lb. 

Character—Very difficult to pulp and bleach. 
Possible uses.—Few. 

Oak, White.—Quercus alba. Wt. 37 lb. Fiber 1.5 mm. 

Range-—From Southern Maine to Southwestern Quebec and through 
Central and Southern Ontario, lower peninsula of Michigan and 
Southern Minnesota to Southeasern Nebraska and Eastern Kansas; 
south to Northern Florida and Texas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,600 lb. 

Character.—Difficult to pulp and bleach. 
Possible uses.—Few. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,480 lb. 

Character —Difficult to pulp and bleach. 
Possible uses.—Few. 

Palmetto, Cabbage.—Sabal palmetto. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 
Range—Coast region from North Carolina to Florida. 
Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,400 lb. 

Character —Readily pulped to low pressure. Fairly easily bleached. 
Pithy fiber of fair felting properties. 

Possible uses—In the manufacturing of book, magazine and simi- 
lar papers. 

Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,150 lb. of a low-grade pithy fiber. 

Character.—Coarse, tender fiber. Impossible to bleach. Poor 
color. 
Possible uses.—Few. 

Pine, Cuban.—Pinus heterophylla. Wt. 37 lb. Fiber : 
Range—Coast region, from South Carolina to Southern Florida and 

west to Louisiana. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Because of high pitch content is probably unsuitable for this 
purpose. 
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Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,650 lb. 
Character —Strong, but coarse fiber. 
Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Because of high pitch content is probably unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

Pine, Jack.—Pinus divaricata. Wt. 24 lb. Fiber 2.5 mm. 

Range——New Brunswick to New Hampshire and west through Great 
Lake and Hudson Bay region to Great Bear Lake, Mackenzie 
River, and Rocky Mountains; south into northern Maine, northern 
Indiana and Illinois, and central Minnesota. 


Fic. 58.—A paper mill in the Berkshires. 


Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,080 lb. Very difficult to bleach. 
Not easily pulped—fair strength—poor color. 
Pulp shivey and full of pitch. 
Possible Uses—Mechaniecal difficulties when running this pulp over 
the paper machine prevent its use in many places. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,150 Ib. 
Character.—Very strong, tough fiber. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. _ 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,130 lb. 
Character —Gray, somewhat soft, good strength, pitchy, poor 
finish. 
Possible Uses—Medium grades of groundwood. 
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Pine, Limber.—Pinus flexilis. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber : 
Range—Rocky Mountain region from Montana to Western Texas 
and New Mexico; Northern Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and California. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,000 Ib. 
Character —Difficult to pulp and bleach. 
Fair strength but shivey and poor color. 
Possible Uses.—Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,040 lb. 
Character—Good strength and color. 
Fairly easily bleached. 
Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Probably the same as white pine. 
Pine, Loblolly.—Pinus taeda. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber 3.0 mm. 
Range—South Atlantic and Gulf States from New Jersey, Southern 
Delaware and West Virginia to Central Florida and west to Eastern 
Texas; northward into Southeastern Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
southern border of Middle and West Tennessee. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,140 lb. Difficult to bleach. 
Easily pulped, good strength and color. 
Possible Uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,420 lb. 
Character.—Strong but coarse fiber. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,450 lb. 
Character—Short fiber and very pitchy. 
Possible Uses——Only when mixed with better grades of ground- 
wood fiber. 
Pine, Lodgepole.—Pinus murrayana. Wt. 24 lb. Fiber 2.3 mm. 
Range—From Alaska and southward through interior British Colum- 
bia; the mountains of Washington and Oregon to California; 
plateau east of the Rocky Mountains to New Mexico and Northern 
Arizona. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield.1,080 lb. A little hard to bleach. 
Easily pulped. Excellent strength and color. 
Possible Uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
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Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,120 Ib. 
Character and Uses—Same as white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,140 lb. 
Character and Uses—A little pitchy, but otherwise similar to white 
spruce. 
Note—The lodgepole pine which grows in the lowlands in the 
coastal region is very similar to jack pine. The Rocky Mountain 
region lodgepole pine, however, contains much less pitch and is to 
be preferred for sulphite and mechanical pulps. 


Fic. 59.—Disc barkers in a pulp mill. 


Pine, Longleaf.—Pinus palustris. Wt. 34 lb. Fiber 3.7 mm. 

Range—Coast region, from Southern Virginia to Florida to Eastern 
Texas; northward in Alabama to the northeastern part of the state 
and Northwestern Georgia. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,840 lb. (crude pulp). Cannot be economically bleached. 
Very poor color. In general, this wood-cannot be considered satis- 
factory for sulphite pulp. 
Possible Uses—Few. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,600 lb. 
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Character—Strong, but coarse fiber. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Pine, Norway, Red.—Pinus resinosa. Wt. 27 lb. Fiber 3.7 mm. 

Range—From Newfoundland and along the northern shores of St. 
Lawrence Gulf to Northern Ontario to Southern Manitoba; south- 
ward through the Northern States to Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Northeastern Ohio, Central Michigan, Northern Wisconsin, and. 
Northeastern Minnesota. 


Fia. 60.—-Drum barkers at a large paper mill. 


Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,230 lb. 
Character—Difficult to pulp and bleach—poor strength. 
Possible Uses—Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,350 Ib. 
Character and Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Because of high pitch content is probably unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

Pine, Pinon.—Pinus edulis. Wt. 31 lb. Fiber 2.0 mm. 
Range—From Colorado through New Mexico to Western Texas. 
Sulphite Pulp 

Yield 1,330 lb. 
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Character—Kasily pulped. Difficult to bleach. Fair strength, 
somewhat shivey, and fair color. 
Possible Uses—Wrappings. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,300 Ib. 

Character and Uses—Similar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Probably the same as white pine. 

Pine, Pitch—Pinus rigida. Wt. 29 lb. Fiber ——. 

Range—From Southern New Brunswick to Eastern Ontario and 
southward in the Atlantic region to Southern Virginia and along 
the mountains to Northern Georgia, west to Western New York, 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and Kentucky, Eastern 
Tennessee. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,250 lb. 

Character —Difficult to pulp and bleach—poor strength—pitchy. 
Possible Uses —Few. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,480 Ib. 

Character and Uses——Similar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Because of high pitch content is probably unsuitable for this 
purpose. 

Pine, Pond.—Pinus serotina. Wt. 31 lb. Fiber 

Range-—Coast region from North Carolina to Florida. Range im- 
perfectly known. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,360 lb. 

Character—Fairly easily pulped and bleached. Fair color. 
Possible Uses—As a substitute for spruce. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,400 Ib. 

Character —Strong, but coarse fiber. Fairly easily bleached. Simi- 
lar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Probably the same as loblolly pine. 

Pine, Sand.—Pinus clausa. Wt. 29 lb. Fiber ——. 

Range—Coast of Alabama and Western Florida; east coast of 
Florida from St. Augustine to Halifax River. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,300 Ib. 

Character—Difficult to bleach, and shivey. Easily pulped. Fair 
strength. Good color. 
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Possible Uses.—As a substitute for white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,220 lb. 

Character and Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Because of high pitch content is probably unsuitable for this 


purpose. 


Fic. 61.—Pulpwood in the log pond on the way to the slashers. 


Pine, Scotch.—Pinus sylvestris. Wt. 37 lb. Fiber 
Range—Europe and Northern Asia up to 700 feet above sea level 
in the far north; 6,500 feet im Southern Europe. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,600 lb. 
Character —Difficult to pulp and bleach, poor strength and pitchy. 
Possible Uses —Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,600 Ib. 
Character—Strong, tough fiber. 
Possible Uses——Similar to white spruce, 
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Mechanical Pulp 
Because of pitch content is probably unsuitable for this purpose. 
Pine, Scrub.—Pinus virginiana. Wt. 26 lb. Fiber 2.8 mm. 
Range—From New York (Staten Island) to South Carolina and 


Northern Alabama, west into Southern Indiana and Middle 
Tennessee. 


Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,000 Ib. 
Character—Difficult to bleach, easily pulped, and good color. 
Possible Uses——As a substitute for spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,250 lb. 
Character—Strong, but coarse fiber. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Pine, Shortleaf.—Pinus echinata. Wt. 31 lb. Fiber 3.7 mm. 
Range—From New York (Staten Island) to Florida and west to 
Southern Missouri, Eastern Oklahoma and Northeastern Texas. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,500 Ib. 
Character—Difficult to pulp and bleach. Pitchy. 
Possible Uses—Few. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,450 Ib. 
Character.—Strong, but coarse fiber. 
Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Because of pitch content is probably unsuitable for this purpose. 
Pine, Sugar.—Pinus lambertiana. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 4.1 mm. 
Range—Oregon and California. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,010 lb. 
Character—A little difficult to bleach. Easily pulped. Poor 
strength, fair color. 
Possible Uses—Dark-colored wrappings. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,150 Ib. 
Character and Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Pine, Western Yellow.—Pinus ponderosa. Wt. 24 lb. Fiber 3.6 mm. 
Range—From South Dakota, Western Texas, and Mexico to the 
Pacific Coast region and British Columbia. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,130 lb, 
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Character—Difficult to bleach, shivey. Not difficult to pulp. 
Very poor strength and color. 
Possible Uses.—Few. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,100 lb. 
Character —Fine, high grade, very strong, and tough fiber. 
Possible Uses——Same as white spruce. | 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,060 lb. 
Character—Fibers are long, coarse and soft, creamy color and 
somewhat pitchy. 
Possible Uses—Where a medium quality of groundwood will 
answer the purpose. 

Pine, White——Pinus strobus. Wt. 22 lb. Fiber 3.8 mm. 

Range—From Newfoundland and along the northern shores of St. 
Lawrence Gulf to Northern Ontario, Southern Manitoba; south- 
ward through Northern and Eastern Minnesota, northeastern and 
eastern border of Iowa, Northern Illinois, southern shores of Lake 
Michigan, Southern Michigan, Northeastern and Eastern Ohio, and 
along the Allegheny Mountains to Northern Georgia. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,210 lb. 
Character —Difficult to bleach. Difficult to pulp. Fair strength, 
but shivey and poor color. 
Possible Uses —Few. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,100 lb. 
Character —Excellent strength and color. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 1,890 Ib. 
Character—Good strength and color, but pitchy. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 

Poplar, Balsam.—Populus balsamifera. Wt. 26 lb. Fiber 1.0 mm. 

Range—Alaska and Valley of Mackenzie River to Hudson Bay and 
Newfoundland; southward to Northern New England and New 
York, Central Michigan, and Minnesota, Dakota, Northwestern 
Nebraska, Northern Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Nevada. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,300 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped, excellent color, easily bleached. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen, 
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Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,170 lb. 
Character.—Short fiber and soft. Easily bleached. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen. 
Redwood.—Sequoia sempervirens. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 5.5 mm. 
Range——From the southern border of Oregon southward in the coast 
region, 20 to 30 miles inland, through Northern California. 


Fig. 62.—Slasher saws which cut 16-foot logs into 32-inch pulpwood. 


Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,100 lb. 
Character—Difficult to bleach. Easily pulped, fair strength, dark 
colored. 
Possible Uses—Low-grade wrappings. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 950 Ib. 
Character—Long fibered but tender. 
Possible Uses.—As a substitute for spruce. 
Sassafras.—Sassafras sassafras. Wt. 26 lb. “Fiber .9 mm. 
Range-—Widely scattered throughout the eastern half of the United 
States. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Character—Very difficult to pulp. 
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Soda Pulp 
Yield 780 lb. 

Character.—Easily pulped. Difficult to bleach. Short, opaque 
fiber. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen. 

Spruce, Black.—Picea mariana. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 2.6 mm. 

Range —Newfoundland to Hudson Bay and northwestward to Alaska, 
southward to Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and in the eastern 
mountains to North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,050 lb. 

Character—LEasily bleached. Easily pulped. Excellent strength 
and color. 
Possible Uses—Same as white spruce. 

Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,150 lb. 
Character and Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Spruce, Blue—Picea parryana. Wt. 23 lb. Fiber 2.8 mm. 

Range—Central Rocky Mountain region—Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,050 lb. 

Character—FKasily bleached. Easily pulped. Excellent strength 
and color. 
Possible Uses—Same as white spruce. 

Sulphate Pulp 

Yield 1,150 Ib. 
Character and Uses——Similar to white spruce. 
Spruce, Engelmann.—Picea engelmanni. Wt. 21 lb. Fiber 3 mm. 

Range—Northern Arizona and through the Rocky Mountain region 
to British Columbia. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 990 lb. 

Character—FEasily bleached. A little hard to pulp—excellent 
strength. Excellent color. 
Possible Uses—Same as white spruce. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,000 lb. 

Character and Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,100 lb. 

Character—Strong fiber of good color. 
Possible Uses—Same as white spruce. 
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Spruce, Norway.—Picea excelsa. Wt. 30 lb. Fiber 
Range——From the Urals and Lapland to the Pyrenees and Alps. 
Sulphite Pulp 

Yield 1,350 Ib. 
Character—Slightly more difficult to reduce than white spruce. 
Good strength and color. 
Possible Uses——Same as white spruce. 
Sulphate Pulp 
Yield lb. 
Character—Easily pulped, good strength 
Possible Uses—Same as white spruce. 


Fic. 63.—A pulpwood stacker. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,400 lb. 
Character —Excellent color and strength. 
Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Spruce, Sitka.—Picea sitchensis. Wt. 24 lb. Fiber 3.5 mm. 
Range—Coast region (extending inland about 50 miles) from Alaska 
to Northern California. 
Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,080 Ib. 
Character—Hasily bleached. Easily pulped.. Excellent strength 
and color. _ 
Possible Uses—Same as white spruce. 
9 
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Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,150 lb. 

Character and Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,040 Ib. 

Character—Slightly grayish color. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to white spruce. 
Spruce, White.—Picea canadensis. Wt. 24 lb. Fiber 2.8 mm. 

Range——Newfoundland to Hudson Bay and northwestward to Alaska; 
southward to Northern New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Montana and British Columbia. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,030 lb. 

Character—Easily bleached. Easily pulped. Excellent strength. 
Excellent color. 

Possible Uses—White spruce is considered the standard sulphite 
pulpwood and is used for news, wrapping, book, high-grade print- 
ings, ete. 

Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,400 lb. 

Character —Excellent color and strength. 
Possible Uses—For practically every purpose where groundwood 
pulp is required. 

Sycamore.—Platanus occidentalis. Wt. 29 lb. Fiber 1.7 mm. 

Range—Southeastern New Hampshire and Southern Maine to North- 
ern Vermont and Lake Ontario; west to Eastern Nebraska and 
Kansas; south to Northern Florida, Central Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Texas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,300 lb. 

Character—Soft, easily bleached. 
Possible Uses.—Similar to aspen. 

Soda Pulp 

Yield 1,300 Ib. 

Character.—Soft, easily bleached. 

Possible Uses.—Similar to aspen. 
Tamarack.—Lariz laricina. Wt. 31 lb. Fiber 2.6 mm. 

Range—F¥rom Newfoundland and Labrador to Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, and northwestward 
to the Mackenzie Valley. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,270 lb. 
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Character —Difficult to bleach. Difficult to pulp, good strength, 
poor color. 
Possible Uses.—Low-grade wrappings. 

Sulphate Pulp 
Yield 1,400 Ib. 

Character—Strong, tough pulp. 
Possible Uses—Similar to white spruce. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Yield 2,620 Ib. 
Character—Short fibered and gray color. 
Possible Uses—As a substitute for white spruce. 
~ # Tulip Tree, Yellow Poplar.—Liriodendron tulipifera. Wt. 26 lb. 
Fiber 1.8 mm. 

Range—From Rhode Island to Southwestern Vermont and west to 
Lake Michigan; south to Florida, Southern Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, west of Mississippi River in Southeastern Missouri and 
adjacent Arkansas. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,170 lb. 

Character—Easily pulped, poor color, difficult to bleach. 
Possible Uses—As a substitute for aspen. 

Soda Pulp 

Yield 1,150 lb. Soft and easily bleached. 
Possible Uses——Same as aspen. 
Willow, Black.—Saliz nigra. Wt. 21 lb. Fiber 0.8 mm. 

Range—New Brunswick to Southern Florida and west to Eastern 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Southern Arizona, and 
south into Mexico; in California from the Sierra Nevada to Colusa 
County and Sacramento River. 

Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,100 Ib. 

Character—Easily bleached. Easily pulped. Very weak. Excel- 
lent color. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 950 lb. 
Character—Soft and easily bleached. 
Possible Uses——Similar to aspen. 
Willow, Longleaf.—Salix fluviatilis. Wt. 23 1b. Fiber .7 mm. 

Range—Quebec and southward through Western New England to 
the Potomac River; northwestward to the Arctic Circle, British 
Columbia and California; southward to Northern Mexico and 
Lower California. 
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Sulphite Pulp 
Yield 1,100 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped and bleached. Very weak and poor 
color. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen. 
Soda Pulp 
Yield 1,030 lb. 
Character—Easily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Soft 
opaque and short fiber. 
Possible Uses—Same as aspen. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Possible Uses——Same as aspen. 

Yucca.—Yucca constricta. Wt. 18 lb. Fiber : 
Range—Southwestern Texas to Southern Arizona; Northern Mexico. 
Soda Pulp 

Yield 720 Ib. 

Character—Readily pulped. Rather difficult to bleach. Short 
pithy fiber. 

Possible Uses —Few. 
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PARTI 
- TIMBER SUPPLY 


CHAPTER IX 
FOREST REGIONS 


There has always been a great deal of popular misinfor- 
mation as to the timber supply of North America. 

On the one hand, we were once told that the forests of the 
United States—and even more so those of Canada—were 
inexhaustible, and that Nature left to herself would continue 
to supply wood for every need. 

On the other hand, there has been an increasing volume 
of public statement for the last generation calling attention 
to the heavy inroads made upon our forest resources by 
cutting, fire, storm, insects and fungi and predicting a tim- 
ber famine within a short time. 

As usually happens, both optimist and pessimist have 
overstated their cases. The true situation is neither so 
optimistic as viewed by the one nor so pessimistic as seen 
by the other. But the pessimist may lead us less seriously 
astray, since it is better to fear the worst and take some 
measure of precaution against disaster than to anticipate a 
perpetual bounty which can never be realized. 

We can say with some assurance of certainty that the 
quantity of timber now standing in North America is not 
more than half the original supply—and that of the half 
which has disappeared, fully as much has been destroyed 
by fire as has served any useful purpose. Moreover, the 
bulk of this half of the forest resources with which the Con- 
tinent was endowed has gone within the past 50 years—and 
depletion is still going ahead rapidly: Fires still rage and 
cutting still goes on to supply the public demand for the 
wide variety of forest products that cheap and abundant 
timber has taught us to regard as necessary. 

The pessimist notes the great volume of wood cut every 
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year, the millions of acres of once productive land devas- 
tated by fire, and is certain that the end is near. 

The optimist sees old New England still supplying large 
amounts of lumber and pulpwood long after nearly all her 
virgin forest is gone, he looks at abandoned fields thickly 
set by nature with thrifty young pines and heavy yields of 
cordwood cut generation after generation from the same 
land and he thinks that the situation isn’t so bad after all. 
In the South, pine comes on rapidly, and on the West Coast 
redwood and Douglas fir, with fire prevention after cutting, 
reproduce more wood fiber per acre per year than grows any- 
where else in America. 

The situation is serious, and already the pinch of timber 
shortage has affected many localities and many industries 
both far and near, but it is by no means hopeless. Accurate 
data are lacking, but we know the main outlines of the 
problem of our timber supply and the most important 
factors in its solution. We will have less timber before we 
have more, but there is no good reason why the North 
American Continent should not indefinitely supply all the 
wood needed by its citizens for every purpose with some 
balance for export, once we get all our forest land upon a 
producing basis. The pinch will come in the period be- 
tween the exhaustion of the greater part of our virgin 
timber and the coming to harvest of a second crop grown 
under forestry methods. Stated differently, we may be in 
worse straits 30 years hence than 60 years after that time. 
It will be like the time “between hay and grass” which 
the western stockman is called upon to endure every spring, 
and for which sometimes he is not fitly prepared. 

There are five great forest regions in North America— 
the Northern, Southern, Central, Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast, with the first three widely separated, except 
in the far North, from the last two by the treeless stretches 
of the Great Plains. (See Frontispiece). There is much 
overlapping of types and mixture of species, but the chief 
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characteristics of the forest growth in each of these regions 
are clearly distinguishable. 

The Northern Forest.—The Northern forest, confined to 
the higher elevations along the Southern Appalachians, 
widens out to cover New York, New England, the Lake 
States and Canada east of the prairie provinces. It was 
originally a region in which the conifers greatly predomi- 
nated and where the white and red pine, the red and white 
spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, white cedar, tamarack and jack 
pine attained their best development. There were areas in 
which hardwoods were mixed with conifers, and many 
splendid stands of beech, birch, maple, elm, ash, basswood, 
oak, poplar and other species, but white pine and spruce 
were the foundation of the great lumber industry of the 
continent, and spruce and poplar the basic material for a 
later but no less important paper industry. 

The original area of this Northern forest in the United 
States was perhaps 150 million acres with a total stand of 
all kinds of timber equivalent to 1,000 billion bd. ft. In- 
adequate as are the estimates of the forest resources of the 
United States, they are better than the estimates for Can- 
ada. It is probable, however, that the original area of mer- 
chantable (but not all accessible) forest in the eastern part 
of the Dominion was not less than 200 million acres with a 
stand of 600 billion bd. ft. making a combined area of 350 
million acres with a stand of 1,600 billion bd. ft. for the 
Northern forest in the two countries. 

Today there is not over 40 per cent as much timber stand- 
ing in this area as there was when settlement began, and, 
as noted elsewhere, the bulk of it has gone within the last 
two generations. 

The Southern Forest——The Southern forest was also pre- 
dominatingly one of coniferous species—and chiefly the 
yellow pines, longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly. It covered 
large portions of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, extend- 
ing far back into those States and up to Arkansas and Okla- 
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homa. There were also large local areas of cypress, some of 
cedar and much hardwood in some sections. 

The original area of this forest was perhaps 220 million 
acres with a stand of 1,000 billion bd. ft., of which only 
40 per cent is estimated to remain today. The Southern 
forest has furnished a wealth of structural material and 
of naval stores but until the recent application of the sul- 
phate process to the yellow pines, it has been little drawn 
upon for paper-making supplies. A rather rapid develop- 
ment in this respect is predicted for the future because of 
the present cheapness of yellow pine pulpwood compared 
with Northern spruce and hemlock. 

The Central Hardwood Forest.—The Central forest re- 
gion of the United States lies between the Northern and 
Southern, starting on the Atlantic Coast and expanding 
westward to the prairie states. It is primarily a hardwood 
forest and has no counterpart in Canada, as the hardwoods 
do not thrive so well in the more northern latitudes. 

The Central forest region is the home of the finest hard- 
woods that modern civilization has had available for a 
multitude of uses. Here it was that oak, ash, beech, wal- 
nut, hickory, chestnut, yellow poplar, basswood, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, gum, cherry and other species reached 
their largest dimensions and heaviest stands, growing in 
mixtures of the richest profusion. It is no uncommon 
thing for the hardwood lumberman to have to manufacture 
as many as 20 distinct species of timber, each with its own 
qualities, grades and sizes, while the uses to which these 
products are put in the arts and industries mount literally 
into hundreds and hundreds. 

This forest supplied little pulpwood except the true 
poplars (cottonwood and aspen) until the soda process 
was turned to the gums, yellow poplar (tulip-tree) and 
other hardwoods with increasing use of these species as 
noted elsewhere. 

The Central hardwood forest is the most difficult of all 
types to estimate either as to original or present areas and 
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stands. It may once have covered as much as 280 million 
acres with a stumpage equivalent to 1,400 billion bd. ft. 
while now it is doubtful if the stand is more than 250 bil- 
lion ft. 

While this type of forest has not been subject to as 
devastating fires as the northern and western coniferous 
forests, it occupied much of the richest agricultural land 
of the continent, so that clearing for early settlement took 
heavy toll of nature’s bounty. This is the region of the 
typical farm woodlot, which while in every way a desirable 
farm adjunct, often represents but a heavily culled, neg- 
lected fragment of the original forest. 

The Rocky Mountain Forest.—The Rocky Mountain type 
of forest, found only on the higher elevations in the arid 
southwest, comes to lower elevations as we go northward 
and is the prevailing type in Canada west of the Plains 
except for the Coast type in British Columbia. 

This is entirely a coniferous forest so far as practical 
uses are concerned except for occasional stands of the 
poplar family or, in the north, white birch. It contains 
more Western yellow pine than all other species combined 
and this is the only one of much commercial importance 
in the more southerly portion. Further to the north there - 
are also spruce, Douglas and white fir, lodgepole pine, larch, 
Western hemlock, Western red cedar and Western white 
pine. 

Due to the frequent occurrence of long dry seasons, the 
rugged topography and the sparseness of population, fire 
has done tremendous damage throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and the quantity of timber so destroyed is many 
times in excess of that which has been cut and put to any 
useful purpose. The story is the same whether one views 
the fire-swept mountain slopes and plateaus of Colorado, 
the great barrens caused by fire in the interior of British 
Columbia or the hundreds of miles of killed timber along 
the Yukon river. 

Such estimates as have been made indicate an original 
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area of 110 million acres and a stand of 400 billion ft. for 
the Rocky Mountain forest in the United States, with a 
stand of 220 billion ft. remaining at this time. Canadian 
data make it a reasonable assumption that this type of 
forest in British Columbia once covered 80 million acres, 
but hundreds of billions of feet of timber have been de- 
stroyed by fire so that the stand is now reduced to about 
136 billion ft., making a present estimated stand of 346 
billion feet in the Rocky Mountain forest of North 
America. 


Fig. 68.—The tundra country in Alaska. This is characteristic of the Arctic 
slopes of North America. 


The principal utilization of this forest so far has been 
for lumber, poles and railroad ties. There are a number of 
localities suitable for the manufacture of pulp and paper 
in respect to wood supply and possibility of waterpower 
development, but such locations are a long distance from 
points of consumption which are generally now supplied 
with paper products on competitive freight rates from 
well-established operations in other regions. 

There is only one paper mill of any consequence in the 
entire Rocky Mountain region. This is near Spokane, 
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Washington, and uses about 30,000 cords of wood yearly 
in the production of news-print paper. Some of the pulp- 
wood used in this mill is brought by rail from points more 
than 150 miles distant. 

A recently built board mill in Denver is reported to use 
some wood cut within 30 or 40 miles of that city. 

The Pacific Forest.—The Pacific Coast type of forest, 
while not so large in area as some other types, contains 
some of the most useful species, and by far the largest 
trees and densest growth of wood per acre known anywhere 
in the world. There are a few localities with a small 
amount of merchantable hardwoods, but these are insig- 
nificant in comparison with the magnificent stands of pine, 
fir, redwood, spruce, hemlock and cedar. 

Lying to the west of the Rocky Mountain region, this 
type of forest attains its perfection in Pacific drainage 
areas of California, Oregon, Washington, British Columbia 
and Southeastern Alaska. Its total original area in the 
United States was perhaps 90 million acres with a stand 
of 1,400 billion bd. ft. and in British Columbia 15 million 
acres with 300 billion ft. of stumpage. Today there is said 
to be about 1,130 billion ft. of merchantable timber of this 
type in the United States, some 230 billion ft. in British 
Columbia and in the neighborhood of 80 billion ft. in 
Southeastern Alaska, which is not far from the original 
amount in the latter region as little cutting has yet been 
done. It is somewhere near the truth to say that in the 
Pacific Coast type of forest from California to Alaska, 
there is now standing 1,440 billion bd. ft. of merchantable 
timber according to present standards of utilization or half 
of the saw timber supply of North America north of the 
Rio Grande. 

Fire has done great damage in some portions of this 
region, but not so universally as in the Rocky Mountain 
area. Northward along the Coast the fire hazard becomes 
materially less with increasing summer precipitation. It 
is claimed that 30 per cent of the original Douglas fir area 
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in Oregon and Washington has been devastated by forest 
fires. 

The Pacific Coast has long been an important source of 
supply for structural materials in wood and is destined to 
much greater development in this respect with the pro- 
gressive cutting out of the virgin stands of eastern and 
southern timber. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper has also attained 
considerable volume on the Pacific Coast with the past 15 
or 20 years, supplying most of the home market and an 
important export trade. Expansion of this industry is not 
so much a question of raw materials and waterpower as of 
prices, freight rates and markets. 


CHAPTER X 


WHAT WE HAVE 


In the United States——Any approach to a flat statement 
as to the forest area and the quantity of timber yet stand- 
ing in North America must be made with many reserva- 
tions and qualifications. A tree census is not possible and 


Frc. 69.—Typical forest on the west slope of the Cascades in Central Oregon. 
Timber mostly Douglas fir. 


such estimates as we have are compilations from scattered 
and too often fragmentary data, pieced together with some 
skill to make an inadequate picture of the situation. The 
total land area of North America is easily computed from 
extensive surveys and accurately determined geographical 
points. We also know with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the quantity of timber cut in various forms and at different 
147 
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times in the past, so calculations of total cut are feasible. 
But the charting of our forest-fire losses and the measure- 
ment of our remaining timber stand with respect to species, 
quantity and quality will not be done with exactitude for 
many years to come. 

However, some taking account of stock is necessary and 
in the absence of a complete inventory of the forest re- 
sources of North America, the most reasonable estimates 
serve a useful purpose. Such considerations must be borne 
in mind in reading the figures contained in this book. Few 
of them are original with the author, nor are they with any 
other one individual, but he hopes to present data whose 
errors are on the side of conservatism. 

Saw Timber.—The total present stand of saw timber 
in the United States is estimated to be 2,200 billion bd. ft. 
on an area of 250 million acres in addition to which there 
is about 130 million acres carrying a cordwood stand of 
some value and 80 million acres of potential forest land 
which has been so severely cut and burned that nature 
unaided will not be able to produce a commercial timber 
crop upon it within a reasonable period of time. 

Summing up the available data we get the following: 


EstiMaTepD STANDS oF MERCHANTABLE SAW TIMBER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Billion board feet 


Forest Regions 


Original Present 
INONE CPN carer ae ike eon acts eect en 1,000 200 
Southemeye en cote accent ae eee 1,000 500 
Centralleton te omen oct eRe en eee eg 1,400 150 
IO i MKOUUUENT ocigoo once Goa caucdsouewoe 400 220 
Pa CHIC’ COaStiie de secc citar See SE. 1,400 1,130 
TRO UE! Maya carer eee Pe ee ee 5,200 2,200 
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Stated in other fashion, nearly 60 per cent of the mer- 
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chantable saw timber of the United States has been utilized 
or destroyed and the bulk of it has gone in the past 50 
years. 

Hardwoods.—It is far more difficult to make an estimate 
of the quantities of the respective hardwoods than of the 
total stand since there are so many degrees of mixture. 
The Forest Service estimate of merchantable hardwoods 
in the eastern United States is approximately as follows: 


: Billion St Billion 
te board feet oe board feet 

CO) Ketter pce Bicatnc 2 he ce 157 ASH ers agama (cages 10 
Birch, beech and maple. . 91 Yellow poplar......... 10 
PEG. UEN™ Woe, Cars cia 44 Otherssawe eee ee 102 
Whestn Ute sersctace tt lca 19 — 

HACK OT Von oeeic eros 16 otal errs tars 460 
Cottonwood and aspen. . ifs 


The oaks are among the most widely distributed hard- 
woods, but practically half of the total stand is credited 
to the South Atlantic and Gulf States and about 40 per 
cent to the Central States. Most of the birch, beech and 
maple is in the Central and Lake States. The heaviest 
stands of red gum are in the lower Mississippi region with 
a considerable proportion in the South Atlantic States. 
Because of the chestnut blight, that valuable species has 
been destroyed in the northern part of its range and the 
disease is spreading fatefully to all sections where the 
chestnut has been an important timber tree. Cottonwood 
and aspen, excellent woods for paper making through the 
soda process, are seldom found in heavy stands. Most of 
the aspen is in New England and the Lake States, while 
cottonwood is most abundant in the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 

Taking all the eastern hardwoods together, 29 per cent 
of the total estimated stand is in the Central States, an 
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equal amount in the lower Mississippi region, 18 per cent 
in the South Atlantic and east Gulf States, 15 per cent in 
the Lake States and the balance of 9 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England States. 

Softwoods—The stand of saw timber of eastern soft- 
woods is estimated at 380 billion bd. ft. as follows: 


: Billion . Billion 
S 
Sa board feet ee board feet 
Southern yellow pine... . 250 White and Norway pine 22 
emlockenen aera 30 Otherver pe ee 26° 
Spmucetamed tvs eee 30 
Oy presdseince.acsntet, feo . 22 Totaly aa saveor 380 


As is generally known, the southern yellow pines and 
cypress characterize the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
hemlock and white pine are chiefly in New England and 
the Lake States, and more than 87 per cent of the spruce 
and fir in New York and New England. 

The western softwoods in the United States are assumed 
to total about as follows: 


: Billion : Billion 
SECs board feet is board feet 

Dowglispingareessiee see 590 Western red cedar..... 53 

Western yellow pines... . 250 Lodgepole pine........ 44 

Western hemlock....... 95 SPIUCCS ee een ees 40 

SIGUE: finsepeene ae eee 90 Others a ae era 69 
IROCNMOCCL, obcv ns ouac ae 72 

Western white and sugar ‘TPotalee, aera 1,360 
INC aaa eRe eee 57 


All of these species except redwood are found to some 
extent in the Rocky Mountain as well as the Pacifie Coast 
region. Lodgepole pine and the spruces occur in materially 
larger quantities in the Rocky Mountain region than on 
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the Coast and about one-third of the total stand of western 
yellow pine is in the former area. Altogether, however, 
but 16 per cent of the total stand of western softwoods is 
in the Rocky Mountain forest types with the balance in 
the Pacific Coast region. 

Douglas fir is by far the most important timber species 
in the United States today. It will be noted that the 
present stand of this species alone is more than double 
the combined total of the several Southern yellow pines. 
In fact, it is equal to twice the Southern pine stand plus 


Fig. 70.—Typical upland country in Labrador. 


all the eastern hemlock, spruce, fir, white and Norway pine. 
In addition, Douglas fir is the leading species in British 
Columbia, where the estimated stumpage is not less than 
76 billion bd. ft. Douglas fir occurs widely through the 
Rocky Mountain region, but the best development is 
reached west of the Cascades in Oregon and Washington 
and more than 85 per cent of the total stand in the United 
States is in these two states. 

The western pines are valuable lumher species but never 
likely to be much used for pulp, nor are redwood and 
western red cedar, two uniquely valuable species for a wide 
variety of purposes and especially where durability is re- 
quired, 
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The western hemlock, the true firs and the spruces, now 
furnish the chief pulpwood supply for the Pacific Coast 
sulphite and groundwood mills, while Douglas fir is used 
for sulphate pulp. At the same time, the hemlock and 
spruce are regularly manufactured into lumber, as are the 
related eastern species. Washington and Oregon are now 
the largest lumber producing states in the Union and will 
remain so for many years to come. 

In Canada.—Even more than in the United States, satis- 
factory data are lacking in Canada upon the quantity and 
quality of the species which make up the forest resources 
of the Dominion. Nevertheless, it is necessary to use such 
figures as may be available, remembering that they are 
subject to rather wide revision as time goes on. 

A recently published estimate upon the total timber 
supply in Canada is as follows: 


Billion board feet 


Region Total 


Softwoods Hardwoods 


Eastern provinces............ 300 100 400 
Prairie provinces; ......+ 4. 140 85 225 
Britishs Columbia «22s... . 4. 360 2 362 

Ota were tel nek 800 187 987 


It is also estimated that of this total stand, equivalent 
to 987 billion bd. ft., 560 billion bd. ft. or 57 per cent is 
‘of saw timber size. The latter figure substantially corre- 
sponds to the estimate of the total volume of saw timber 
in Canada that has been current for the past 20 years. 

Estimates as to the total extent of the forests of Canada 
are especially difficult because of the extensive regions 
which are on the border line between forest and barren 
land. It seems a fair assumption, however, that the non- 
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agricultural area capable of producing some kind of forest 
amounts to nearly one million square miles or about 600 
million acres, and that 50 per cent of this area or 300 million 
acres now carries a merchantable stand of saw timber or 
pulpwood. More than half of the total land area of the 
Dominion is classified as having no value at this time for 
either agriculture or timber. 

The latest estimates of the forest areas and timber stands 
of Canada are those prepared by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch for the Empire Forestry Conference in August, 
1923, and made available after the text of this book was in 
type. The unit of volume in these estimates is the cubic 
foot, and it is calculated that 219 cu. ft. of standing timber 
is equivalent to 1,000 bd. ft.; that 117 cu. ft. of pulpwood 
is equivalent to one cord, and that 95 cu. ft. of hardwoods 
is equivalent to one cord of fuelwood. These estimates are 
summarized in the following tables. 

It is especially to be borne in mind that there is a great 
deal of timber in both Canada and the United States which, 
notwithstanding fair quality and stand, is wholly inacces- 


CLASSIFICATION OF LAND SurFAcE oF CanapDa (Square Miles) 


Forest 
eee Unprof- Other Total 
a Mer- itable land area 
chant- or Total 
able inacces- 
sible 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,700 SOO’ lepaee wets 300 184 2,184 
Nova Scovia.. - 20: 6 oes 3's 3,600 2,900 8,475 11,375 6,093 21,068 
New Brunswick........,.. 6,000 |; 15,000 3,750 18,750 3,161 27,911 
CNGDEE a actotrs ort ote.oiics Baie 40,000 |200,000 |300,000 500 , 000 150,865 690 , 865 
ONGATIOn opiates tie 60,000 | 75,000 |165,000 240,000 65,880 365,880 
WEADIGOD Ais erage alios Ae eee 57,300 | 27,600 |110,000 137 ,600 37 ,026 231,926 
Saskatchewan) «cass cee are 113,000 | 25,000 | 25,000 50,000 79,808 242,808 
British Columbia.......... 20,700 | 50,000 |100,000 | .150,000 182,716 353,416 
AND Orban cyanea) oat wack 129,400 | 60,000 | 17,900 77,900 45,625 252,925 
PRGETICOTIGHS a2. vaniy ase nre oh tue | Seeman ros 1,000 9,000 10,000 |1,404,353 | 1,414,353 
eTlotial Soe mentee taisests 431,700 |456,800 |739,125 |1,195,925 |1,975,711 | 3,603,336 
Per cent of total land...... 12 te 20 33 55 100 
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Estimatep Stanp oF TimBeR OF MpRcHANTABLE SIZE IN Canapa (1,006) 


cu. ft.) 
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a 


Pulpwood, 
; Saw fuelwood, 
Species material ties, poles, ee 
posts, etc. 
Softwood 
SPLUCEKs, tet oe cic ryan 25,264,715 | 44,783,154 | 70,047,869 
Bal sami ota oe oe ee Ane Pee 10,516,820 | 19,203,440 | 29,720,260 
Ge HY ee pecasce ho Oo Soo mat ae 3,996,530 | 25,254,492 | 29,251,022 
Cedar cae ec inrtesne res eete 17,979,240 | 4,065,761 22,045,001 
IDA NEM tela aeledin a es ons 6 Ose 16,512,600 374,400 | 16,887,000 
Hemlock aperncr tt ante ta eee meen 14,879 518 | 1,265,136 16,144,654 
IWINICOMpING a) Stee Ne eu rea 3,827,025 | 4,559,958 8,386,983 
IRYSvG | ohbaley, cewtnec-es eheeeotaoseue ne dics ena 866 , 145 1,632,735 2,498,880 
ar CNet ey secre ein ee ee 732,115 710,184 1,442,299 
Western yellow pine............. 876,000 117,000 993 ,000 
WON Oe GMOS 2 co so ce eo cow oe ou 876 ,000 117,000 993 ,000 
PRO tale ee eee ave an a ene 96,326,708 |102,083,260 | 198,409,968 
Hardwood 

Roplangae mes eta acral eeeene eee 3,234,630 | 26,315,480 | 29,550,110 
Woe TOME. s scare sacws ceouee< 1,188,045 | 5,599,100 6,787,145 
Vellowabirchie ace tn aera 2,278,695 | 3,003,550 5,282,245 
IN Tei pletra: Br nea tan erate 1,359,114 | $2,671,125 4,030 , 240 
Beec haeree te Oa ec eee 401,979 741,734 1,143,713 
Basew ood ple teas ean ee, 242,214 302,100 544,314 
dN Oral eee cena em MEP Cn 6 195,786 235 , 298 431,083 
ING retin eee Pia RRR SE gts 120,669 213,250 333,919 
COMMON lias eon geo iecos 16 172 D2) | ne ee 172,572 
ON eat aN RCo ena 43,148 58,330 101,473 
TENG (35 DS sa ae ee @ at re ene es en ele 4,750 4,750 
ALO Leet pae Be of ts, Meera: COS an 9,236,847 | 39,144,717 | 48,381,564 
Grandgtocall err en 105,563,555 |141,227,977 | 246,791,532 


sible at the present time. 


been considered unprofitable to operate. 


Logging is a question of costs 
and transportation, and with increasing timber values forest 
areas are continually being opened up that heretofore have 


We may say with 


certainty that a particular stand of timber is inaccessible 
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today, but it may not be said with any certainty at all that 
the time will not come when means will be found to 
utilize it. 

Other current estimates for the various Canadian prov- 
inces run as follows: 

Quebec.—The Province of Quebec, including Ungava, 
has an area of 735,000 sq. mi. or some 470 million acres, 
of which nearly 60 per cent is classified as barren and of 
little present economic value. This is especially true of 
the immense territory lying between the Labrador Coast 


Fic. 71.—Black spruce at timber line on a mountain slope near the Arctic Circle. 


and Hudson Bay. The forest area of the province is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total. 

Quebec is by far the most important province in Canada 
in present output of forest products and probably contains 
more than half the timber supply of the Eastern part of 
the Dominion. A few years ago the Provincial Forester 
estimated the total stand of pulpwood timber (spruce, bal- 
sam, poplar and jack pine) at 360 million cords on 126 
million acres taking everything down to a diameter of 4 
in. This total was arrived at by estimating an average 
of 4 cords per acre or 180 million cords on the 45 million 
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acres of Crown lands under license, 2 cords per acre or 150 
million cords on the 75 million acres of unlicensed Crown 
lands, and 5 cords per acre or 30 million cords on 6 million 
acres of privately owned forest land. As to how much of 
this timber, particularly on the unlicensed Crown lands, 
is of sufficient density and accessibility to warrant logging 
operations is matter for large difference of opinion. Some 
students of the problem maintain that less than half of 
the estimated total of 360 million cords of pulpwood in 
Quebec ean really be considered as available for pulp manu- 
facture according to present standards. Neither do we yet 
know with any accuracy the total of the large quantity 
of balsam and spruce that has been partially or wholly 
killed by the budworm in the past 10 years, nor what pro- 
portion of this damaged timber may be made into pulp 
before it is destroyed by decay, insects or fire. 

Were there to be no increase over the present rate in 
the cut of softwoods for pulp and lumber in Quebec, and 
were all the estimated stand of 360 million cords accessible, 
the supply would last for 100 years if it were not reduced 
by fire, storms or insects. On the other hand, much pub- 
licity has been given to a‘statement that the available 
supply of timber in eastern Canada will be exhausted in 10 
years. It is sufficiently obvious that neither of these con- 
ditions will occur. 

The most recent estimate of the forest resources of 
Quebec in spruce, balsam and Jack pine according to natural 
divisions is: 


Quebec Cords 
Meira wRCnCe, ValleVsc oe. cistoe aiehe oss ase Re cath: 185,000,000 
JaINESe a ao lOUCEES Mcrae eaten (oe Net nee Pape eee he ce 75,000,000 
Ungava, Labrador and Hudson Bay..............2...++4.. 20,000 , 000 
RO tale Ae ey TR en ewe Ney toe Aa 28 el stains 280 ,000 , 000 
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In addition to the foregoing, there is said to be 2%4 billion 
bd. ft. of pine, 5 billion bd. ft. of hardwoods and 35 million 
cords of poplar in the St. Lawrence and James Bay areas. 
Putting these species together under a common denomi- 
nator gives an equivalent of 165 billion bd. ft. of timber 
on an estimated area of 118 million acres. This is at the 
rate of 1,400 bd. ft. or less than 3 cords per acre for the 
entire area. 

Ontario.—Forest surveys and studies of conditions in 
Ontario have not yet progressed far enough to permit a 
very definite statement as to areas and stands. One esti- 
mate is that the total forest area amounts to about 80 
million acres or 34 per cent of the land area of the Province 
and that the entire timber stand is equivalent to 186 billion 
bd. ft., which is at the rate of 2,300 bd. ft. or 414 cords per 
acre. While the bulk of the timber is of pulpwood char- 
acter, there is also a considerable quantity of white and 
red pine, hemlock and various hardwoods. 

Quite naturally more attention has been given to the 
question of pulpwood than to any other aspect of the 
Ontario forests. The official estimate in this respect, made 
a few years ago, was a total of 250 million cords of spruce 
and balsam of which 25 million cords were said to be on 
privately owned lands, 85 million cords on licensed Crown 
lands and 140 millon cords on unlicensed Crown lands. 
There is no certainty as to just what proportion of this 
total stand may be commercially accessible, since much 
depends upon future railroad building. However, it is 
probable that the ratio of accessibility will prove materially 
higher in Ontario than in Quebec. 

A typical advertisement for the sale of Crown land 
timber in Ontario is reproduced on page 251. 

New Brunswick.—The total forest area of New Bruns- 
wick is about 13 million acres with a stand of some 30 
billion bd. ft., or an average of about 2,500 feet per acre. 
Spruce and balsam are the most important woods and the 
estimated total stumpage of these species is 36 million 
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cords, making an average pulpwood stand of approximately 
3 cords per acre. It is assumed in the foregoing estimate 
that 20 million of the 36 million cords is on some 6 million 
acres of licensed Crown lands, 12 million cords on 414 
million acres of privately owned lands and 4 million cords 
on 21% million acres of settlement lands. Practically all 
of the Crown lands in the Province are under license. 

The budworm has done much damage in New Brunswick, 
and in addition the ratio of total cut to total stand is higher 
than in any other Canadian Province. 

Nova Scotia—The timberland in Nova Scotia is prac- 
tically all in private ownership. There has been heavy 
cutting on the mainland and much damage from fire. 
There is said to be a large amount of spruce and balsam 
on Cape Breton Island which it has not yet seemed profit- 
able to operate. 

The estimated stand of spruce and balsam for the entire 
province is 25 million cords. The pulpwood cut is small 
in proportion to the total stand and is chiefly manufac- 
tured into groundwood for export. 

Newfoundland.—Although politically not part of the 
Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland geographically should 
be considered in connection with New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

There are no adequate reports upon the forest area of 
the island nor upon the quantity of standing timber. Much 
of the land surface is very rough and barren but there are 
numerous coves and valleys in which excellent stands of 
spruce are found. 

There is one large paper mill in Newfoundland, with a 
capacity of 200 tons of news print daily, which ships its 
product to English newspapers under the same ownership 
and a current project for a much larger mill on the part 
of other capitalists. Should the latter materialize it is 
likely that these two mills would require the principal part 
of the available pulpwood of the island. 

The coast region of the Labrador peninsula is a depen- 
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dency of Newfoundland. There is a considerable quantity 
of pulpwood timber along the bays and inlets, but no 
authentic information is available as to the total stand 
nor the extent to which it can be profitably utilized. 

The Prairie Provinces—The three Canadian Prairie 
Provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—are 
estimated to have the equivalent of 225 billion bd. ft. of 
timber, of which 77 billion are jack pine, 74 billion poplar 
and 60 billion spruce and balsam. These potential pulp- 
woods thus make up 94 per cent of the total, but because 
of the many scattered and inaccessible stands, the distance 
from market and other economic factors, it is not lkely 
that the manufacture of pulp and paper will ever become 
of great importance in this region. 

British Columbia.—British Columbia is large in area and 
includes a striking range of topography, climate and re- 
sources. The temperature varies from the southwestern 
Coast where a hard freeze seldom occurs to regions of per- 
petual glaciers and winters of Arctic severity; there are 
numberless mountain ranges and massive peaks, an almost 
arid condition in parts of the interior and a yearly precipi- 
tation of 100 in. in some parts of the Coast. .The Coast 
Range runs up to 10,000 ft. in elevation, while in the interior 
there are 100 peaks exceeding 10,000 ft. in height. Some 
of the finest forests of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and Western 
red cedar to be found on the Continent grow in the warm 
and humid Coast region near sea level, while in the interior 
there are vast areas above timber line. 

A more thorough job of estimating the forest resources 
of British Columbia has been done than perhaps for any 
other extensive political subdivision of North America. 
The area of the province is 355,855 sq. mi. or nearly 288 
million acres. Of this total, however, it is said that 200,000 
sq. mi., or 56 per cent is incapable of producing forests 
of commercial value; that 145,000 sq. mi. or 40 per cent 
of the area of the whole Province lies above merchantable 
timber line and that 55,000 sq. mi. has soil so rocky or so 
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completely destroyed by fire that natural regrowth of timber 
is impossible. It is calculated that 38 per cent of the area 
of the Province or about 87 million acres is land of a charac- 
ter which should be permanently kept growing timber and 
that only 6 per cent is potential agricultural soil. 

It is estimated that the timber on areas totaling 100,000 
sq. mi. or two-thirds of the original forest cover of the 
Province has been totally destroyed by fire and half of 
the remainder seriously damaged. A large proportion of 


Fic. 72.—A typical interior Alaskan scene—both as to mining and timber. 
Small black spruce in the foreground and fire-killed white birch and poplar in the 
background. 


this fire damage, of course, has been in the interior where 
long dry seasons are of frequent occurrence. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is more timber of saw 
size in British Columbia than in all the rest of the Domin- 
ion combined. 

According to legal definition, there are 28,000 sq. mi. 
or nearly 18 million acres of “statutory timberland” in 
British Columbia, this meaning a stand of 8,000 bd. ft. or 
more per acre west of the Coast range and of 5,000 bd. ft. 
or more east of that range. 

11 
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The total stand of saw timber in the Province is esti- 
mated at 351 billion bd. ft. of which 214 billion bd. ft. or 
61 per cent is in the Coast district and 137 billion bd. ft. in 
the interior. In addition to the saw timber, there is also 
in the Coast region the equivalent of 15 billion bd. ft. of 
piling, poles and pulpwood timber. 

Two-thirds of all the stumpage in British Columbia is 
composed in nearly equal proportions of three species— 
Western red cedar, Douglas fir and spruce, although strictly 
speaking, two or three kinds of spruce enter into the totals 
grouped under that name. Western hemlock and white 
fir make up 28 per cent of the total saw timber in the 
Province, with the remaining 7 per cent distributed among 
half a dozen species of which lodgepole pine is most im- 
portant with lesser amounts of Western yellow pine, West- 
ern white pine, yellow cypress and larch. 

Of the species commonly used for pulp—spruce, hemlock, 
white fir and cottonwood—there is a stand of about 255 
million cords. The converting factor used in British 
Columbia is 700 bd. ft. to the cord. 

The Coast forests, of course, are much heavier than those 
of the interior, and with the exception of spruce, the largest 
proportion of the most valuable species is in the Coast 
region. Seventy-seven per cent of the western red cedar, 
83 per cent of the Douglas fir, 81 per cent of the western 
hemlock and 58 per cent of the white fir are in the Coast 
district. On the other hand, 80 per cent of the spruce 
and practically all the lodgepole, Western yellow and West- 
ern white pine are in the interior of the Province. 

The most important forest type in British Columbia 
from the pulpwood standpoint is the hemlock-Sitka spruce 
type which is usually found at elevations of less than 500 
ft. This type of forest is estimated to average 38 per cent 
hemlock, 27 per cent spruce and 11 per cent balsam—all 
excellent pulpwoods with the balance chiefly red cedar 
which is the most valuable timber tree on the Coast. 
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East of the Coast Range in British Columbia the original 
forest consisted of at least 60 per cent spruce—fir types, 
made up of combinations of white spruce and alpine fir or 
Engelmann spruce and alpine fir depending upon latitude 
and elevation. Fires have been so destructive in this 
region that in many places only remnants of the original 
forest types remain, or they have been replaced by lodge- 
pole pine. This species has great reproductive power after 


Fig. 73.—A bit of Northern British Columbia near the coast.’ The lake in the 
foreground furnishes power for a paper mill. 


fire since the cones may remain closed until the heat opens 
them and liberates the seeds which make the beginning of 
a new crop of timber following the one the fire destroyed. 

As elsewhere in Canada, much of the land in British 
Columbia is in public ownership. The Province con- 
trols nearly 212 million acres and the Dominion nearly 
1414 million acres in British Columbia, the latter mostly in 
the C. P. R. belt. Of the estimated 351 billion bd. ft. of 
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saw timber in the Province, 260 billion bd. ft. or 74 per 
cent has been alienated as follows: 


Billion Billion 
board feet board feet 
Provincial timber licenses . 161 Dominion timber licenses 17 
Crownyeranteaeeeeneee ne 50 Provincial pulp leases. . . 10 
Provincial timber leases. . . 22 old he eee 260 


The Total for North America.—In these discussions no 
reference is made either to the timber supply or the rate 
of its utilization in Mexico. There is one modern pulp and 
paper mill in that country which normally uses some 40,000 
cords of wood yearly. It is situated at an elevation of 
about 9,000 ft. not far from Mexico City and uses local 
timber. There are no accurate estimates of the kinds and 
quantity of timber for the country as a whole and, under 
present conditions, little incentive for its utilization. 

There is a vast area in Canada and Alaska which is 
popularly credited with being forested but which so far 
as we know now can never have any commercial timber 
of value aside from firewood of small size and poor quality. 
This is the “muskeg” country with scattered stands of black 
spruce persisting under such severe climatic conditions that 
a diameter of 2 or 3 inches may represent the growth of 
100 years. 

From the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Northern limit of merchantable tree growth in America 
it would appear that there is a total of some 2,800 billion 
bd. ft. of saw timber of which 76 per cent is in the United 
States, 20 per cent in Canada, and 4 per cent in Alaska. 

In addition to the saw timber, there is perhaps the equiva- 
lent of 1,700 billion bd. ft. of smaller timber variously suited 
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for pulpwood, posts, poles, cross ties and firewood according 
to species involved. 

Of the species which are most largely used for pulp at 
the present time, there may be the equivalent of 2,000 
million cords in North America. But it must be borne 
in mind that as much as half of this total may be un- 
available at present costs and that some of it is likely to 
be permanently beyond possibility of utilization. It must 
also be remembered that these same species are heavily 
drawn upon for other products. Hence any attempt to 


Fic. 74.—Pulpwood cutting at an elevation of 8,000 feet in a California National 
Forest. 


predict the length of the pulpwood supply by dividing 
the total of 2,000 million cords by 9 million cords, the 
present annual consumption, is extremely fallacious. 

Neither should any reliance be placed upon statements, 
to the effect that we need not worry about a timber short- 
age in North America because after the sawtimber and 
pulpwood is mostly cut in the United States and Canada, 
we can draw upon the vast, untouched forests of Russia, 
Siberia and the tropics for our necessary supplies of lumber 
and wood pulp. 

The plain unvarnished truth is that we must produce 
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at home the great bulk of the wood we want or get along 
as best we may without it. 

The only correct approach to this problem is to take up 
in turn each principal wood-using district, analyze the 
situation with respect to stand and possible growth in its 
tributary timber supply, and note the probable future 
development therein. 


CHAPTER XI 
FOREST OWNERSHIP 


In the United States.—Of the 460 million acres of forest 
land in the United States, 98 million acres or 21 per cent 
is in some form of public ownership, 7.e., Federal, state or 
municipal, and of the estimated total stand of 2,200 billion 
bd. ft. of saw timber nearly 660 billion bd. ft. or 30 per 
cent is publicly owned. 

Prior to 32 years ago, the settled policy from the time 
of the adoption of the Federal Constitution was to dispose 
of the public lands as rapidly as possible on the theory 
that private ownership of all natural resources was desir- 
able, and the best means of promoting material progress. 
Under this plan, the rich agricultural region of the Middle 
West was homesteaded by settlers, practically as large 
an area, including both timbered and farm land, was 
patented to corporations to encourage transcontinental rail- 
road building as was granted in homestead and other settle- 
ment acts, large amounts of timberland were sold at from 
$1.25 to $2.50 per acre and 100 million acres of the public 
domain was given to the states to encourage education and 
for other purposes. 

This process of distributing the public lands went on 
until 1891 and very naturally most of the land which up 
to that time was regarded as most valuable went into some 
form of private or corporate ownership. Many who in 
later days have railed against the dissipation of the public 
domain overlook the fact that such was the accepted 
National policy for a century. 

Gradually, however, there grew up an intelligent and 
influential body of opinion to the effect that public own- 
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ership of a certain amount of timberland is essential to 
the future welfare of the country and in 1891 Congress 
passed an act empowering the President to withdraw from 
entry or sale public lands which were wholly or in part 


covered with timber or undergrowth. This was the begin- © 


ning of the National Forests, as they are known today, 
and the most important single step ever taken in the protec- 
tion of the forest resources of the United States. The 
public lands available for the creation of forest reserves 
under this plan were almost entirely in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States, and the establishment of Na- 
tional Forests under various modifications and extensions 
of the original act went on until most of the unappro- 
priated public domain fit for the growing of timber in 
those regions was set aside for permanent public ownership 
and administration. 

A further development of importance took place in 1911 
when Congress made the first appropriation for the pur- 
chase of forest land on the headwaters of navigable streams. 
With the aid of subsequent appropriations this work has 
gone on until now the Federal Government has acquired 
some 2 million acres of forest land in the White Mountain 
and Southern Appalachian regions and the development 
of National Forests through land purchase seems to have 
become a settled policy in the United States. 

A still further step in advance was made in 1922 when 
Congress provided for the blocking up of the National 
Forests into better administrative units through the ex- 
change of forest land or timber for privately owned land 
within the forest boundaries. This should result in even- 
tually adding several million acres more to the National 
Forests. 

Along with the publie sentiment which brought about 
and sustained the policy of establishing National Forests 
there naturally developed also a sentiment in favor of 
other forms of public forests. The most notable expression 
of this idea has been in the State of New York where some 
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2 million acres of land has been purchased in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill regions for a State Forest Preserve and in 
Pennsylvania where about 1,550,000 acres of public forest 
has been established. In Wisconsin about 400,000 acres of 
land have been put into a forest reserve and several other 
states have made a substantial beginning in this direction. 
These states are also developing extensive forest nurseries. 

At the present time, all classes of public forests in the 
Eastern United States total about 10 million acres with 
a stand of about 18 billion feet of timber, which is only 
about 3 per cent of the forest area and little more than 
2 per cent of the stand in this region, since most of the 
purchases of land for National Forests in the East have 
been on a cut-over basis. 

In the Rocky Mountain region, 87 per cent of the mer- 
chantable forest area and 75 per cent of the stand of saw 
timber is in public ownership. Such a large proportion 
in public holdings indicates very clearly that much of 
this area was not thought to be of great value prior to 
1891 when the President was given authority to withdraw 
timberland from sale or entry. The fact that the 13 per 
cent of the total timber acreage in private ownership 
carries 25 per cent of the total stand of saw timber, also 
indicates that the best locations had probably been secured 
prior to the first forest reservations. 

On the Pacific Coast 55 per cent of the merchantable 
forest area and 41 per cent of the stand of saw timber is 
in public ownership. Here also as in the Rocky Mountain 
region a considerable part of the most valuable and acces- 
sible timber went into private hands before Government 
reservations began. 

Summing up the situation as respects forest ownership 
in the United States, we find an almost insignificant pro- 
portion publicly owned east of the Rockies but that taking 
the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast regions together 
some form of public ownership holds 72 per cent of the 
area and 47 per cent of the present stand of saw timber. 
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This is a larger proportion of publicly owned forest acreage 
than obtains in the leading European countries and com- 
pares favorably with the situation in Canada, where the 
policy has steadily been to maintain public ownership of 
forest land and to lease timber-cutting rights. 

This heavy proportion of public holdings in the West 
with assurance that these areas will be under management 
with a view to continuous production is especially im- 
portant since these two regions contain three-fifths of the 
remaining stand of saw timber in the United States. 

In Canada.—In Canada, the long-settled policy has been 
to keep the bulk of the forest land in public ownership 
while selling the timber-cutting rights. The result has 
been that for the Dominion as a whole about 90 per cent 
of the forest area is publicly owned. The British North 
America Act gave the original provinces sovereign rights 
with respect to their natural resources, but for many years 
they have followed a common policy of getting agricultural 
lands into the hands of actual settlers, and of maintaining 
public title to the soil of forest lands. In Quebec, for 
instance, 94 per cent of the total forest area is in Crown 
lands. Apparently not less than 90 per cent of the present 
stand of pulpwood species in Canada is on publicly owned 
land, which is a condition exactly opposite that in the 
United States, and which naturally places upon the public 
greater responsibility for forest protection and replacement. 
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TIMBER PRODUCTION 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE NEED FOR FORESTRY 


In the preceding sections of this volume we have stuck 
closely to the text and have discussed chiefly the use and 
supply of pulpwood in North America. This is the main 
purpose of our undertaking, but every species of timber 
which is used for pulp is also used for other purposes, and 
in some cases, these other uses are greater in volume than 
for pulp. We thus cannot escape considering the broad 
outlines of the whole problem of the timber supply of 
North America. 

The present stand of all kinds and sizes of timber in the 
United States is estimated to be equivalent to 3,570 billion 
bd. ft. and in Canada to 987 billion bd. ft. The present 
drain upon the forests of the United States including the 
cut for every purpose and the estimated annual loss by fire, 
insects, and disease is equivalent to about 56 billion bd. ft. 
yearly. Were we to continue to use and destroy 56 billion 
bd. ft. each year until the present stand of 3,570 billion 
bd. ft. is completely exhausted, our timber would last 64 
years, neglecting what growth might take place during this 
period. Similarly it is estimated that the present annual cut 
of timber in Canada for all purposes is equivalent to 11 
billion bd. ft., which divided into 987 billion bd. ft., the 
estimated total timber stand in Canada, might indicate a 
90-year timber supply. 

As a matter of fact, we know that neither assumption is 
correct. In neither country will the timber ever be cut 
down to the last tree, because of inaccessibility, if for no 
other reason. The United States will not continue to use 
56 billion bd. ft. yearly because the diminishing supplies 
of certain woods and increasing costs of all will restrict con- 
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sumption. In the item of lumber, for instance, the annual 
cut has dropped from the maximum of 45 billion bd. ft. 
attained in 1907 and 1910 to about 34 billion bd. ft. and 
the per capita consumption has decreased one-third in the 
past 15 years. On the other hand, the annual cut in 
Canada will increase for some time to come, and thus go 
much beyond the present equivalent of 11 billion bd. ft. 
It is of some interest to note the possibility that the two 
countries will one of these times be on the same ratio 
of cut to stand allowing for probable further decreases in 
the cut in the United States and certain increases in the 
Canadian cut. 

But this is not at all the right way to tackle the problem. 
We have been paying running expenses out of our capital, 
when if we are to continue on a solvent basis, our expenses 
must be paid out of income. It is undoubtedly true that 
the current annual rate of growth in the unmanaged and 
badly fire-damaged forests of the United States is very 
much less than the annual wood consumption. It requires 
no mathematical calculations to convince the ordinary ob- 
server that our forest bank account has been overdrawn 
for many years past. The successive cutting out of the 
virgin timber in the Northeast, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lake States, and soon in the South, is evidence 
enough on this score. 

Foresters say that if scientifically operated and really 
protected from fire, the forests of Eastern Canada should 
show an annual growth of 2 per cent or 3 per cent a year. 
The annual consumption in that region is already more 
than 1 per cent of the total stand and probably now equal 
to the actual annual growth because effective forest pro- 
tective and regenerative methods have not as yet been 
applied on the large scale that is necessary to secure con- 
tinuous timber production. 

The time has come when those who have millions of 
dollars invested in plants for the utilization of timber must 
investigate seriously the permanence of their’ supply of 
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raw material and those who have enjoyed an abundance 
of every variety of forest products must be prepared to 
bear their share of the undertaking if they are to have in 
the future an even smaller supply at a higher cost. 

We must begin to grow timber crops for use, and this 
is forestry, just as growing grain and hay is farming. 
Planting roadsides and caring for ornamental trees, desir- 


Fic. 75.—Forest fire in Oregon as seen from an airplane (photo by Jacobson). 


able as these may be, is not forestry any more than caring 
for a flower garden is farming. 

“Forestry aims at continuously productive state forest 
lands, and the propagation, growth, and exploitation of 
the ripe timber crops in perpetuity” says the 1922 report 
of the New Zealand State Forest Service, and we cannot 
improve upon this statement which applies as fully to 
North America as to the other side of the world. 

Untold benefit would have accrued io the people and 
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the industries of North America had it been possible to 
establish effective forest protection 50 years ago. Now 
_we must make the most of what is left of our timber stand 
and start a new crop if the next generation is not to be 
greatly pinched for wood, and the succeeding one still more 
handicapped. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE CHANCE FOR FORESTRY 


There are 330 million acres of timberland in the United 
States in various stages of cut-over condition, ranging from 
some 80 million acres upon which there is practically no 
prospect of new forest growth of commercial value without 
replanting to large areas upon which nature has succeeded 
in establishing another crop, which, if protected from fire, 
will some day yield forest products in large quantity and 
variety. There are also some 130 million acres of virgin 
timber, chiefly in the West. This remnant of what was 
once 800 million acres of mature forest in the United States 
is being depleted by cutting and fire at the rate of 5 to 
10 million acres yearly. During some seasons more than 
25,000 forest fires have been recorded in the United States 
ranging from small fires quickly discovered and put out 
which ran over only a few acres to uncontrollable fires 
which burned for weeks until extinguished by lack of 
further material to feed upon or by heavy rains. As many 
as 10 million acres of forest land have been burned over 
in the United States in a single season. 

The same problem, but as yet not quite so acute because 
cutting has not gone so far, exists in Canada where the 
fire danger is even greater than in the United States. As 
noted elsewhere, twenty times as much timber has been 
destroyed by fire as has been cut by man in British Colum- 
bia. Fire has also done great damage-in the eastern prov- 
inces as it has in the Lake States, New York and New 
England. 

The 460 million acres of potential forest land in the 
United States and 300 million acres of the same character 
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in Canada are sufficient to produce indefinitely the quantity 
of timber that is now being used for every purpose in 
North America. To do so requires the equivalent of an 
annual growth of only 55 cubic feet of wood per acre 


Fria, 76.—Forest types in pulpwood territory photographed from an airplane at 
10,000 feet elevation. 


per year in the forests of the United States without count- 
ing Canada at all. This is less than the present produc- 
tive capacity of many well-managed European forests 
whether they be in France, Germany, Finland or Sweden. 
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It is stating the case conservatively to say that the quality 
of the forest soil of North America is as good as that of 
Europe and that our native timber species are equal to the 
European species in quality and rate of growth. 

It is the problem of forestry to put this vast area of 
North America upon a basis of continuous timber produc- 
tion. It can and will be done—eventually. The start has 
been too long delayed. In many places we must begin 
now with barren land where a generation or two ago we 
could have begun with well-stocked land. Moreover, the 
Canadian problem in its elements is simpler than in the 
United States because in Canada 80 per cent or more of 
the forest land is held in public ownership, while in the 
United States nearly 80 per cent is in private ownership 
of widely diversified character. Public control of public 
property is natural and can be made successful, although 
this is often not the case. Public control of private prop- 
erty is seldom successful in bringing the desired results 
either to the public or to the private owner. 

Where Forestry Should Begin.—Forestry should begin 
where the timber supply has been most reduced, because 
of the tremendous plant investment which has been built 
up to utilize the original stand of timber, the large com- 
munities which are directly dependent upon such plants 
and the more distant communities which require their 
products. The forests of the east have disappeared more 
completely and rapidly because of their nearness to the 
points where consumption has been largest. For example, 
5 per cent of the total lumber consumption of the United 
States is in and adjacent to New York City, similarly 15 
per cent of all the newsprint paper used in the United 
States goes through the printing presses in the same district. 

Like charity, forestry should begin at home. It is a 
local problem of national significance. Space permits only 
a brief reference to the larger features of some of these 
typical problems. Something is known of what has hap- 
pened in New York, New England and the Lake States, 
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because the bulk of the timber of these regions has gone 
within the memory or observation of many persons now 
living. 

New England originally had a forest area of nearly 39 
million acres. The present forest area is supposed to be 
about 25 million acres, but the decrease of 36 per cent in 
forest area carries a decrease of 95 per cent in the stand 
or virgin timber. Of the present forest area it is estimated 
that 44 per cent carries saw timber or pulpwood, 34 per 
cent nothing of present value but fuel wood and that 22 
per cent is wholly unproductive. Of spruce and fir, the 
most important pulpwoods, it is calculated that the present 
stand is equivalent to a little more than 20 billion bd. ft. 
or 40 billion cords. Contrasted with this is an annual 
cut for lumber and pulpwood in New England equivalent 
to 2,400 million bd. ft., together with an average annual 
importation of 500,000 cords of pulpwood by the pulp and 
paper mills. But few of the operating companies own 
a sufficient area and stand of timber permanently to meet 
their wood requirements. If the others are to continue in 
. business as going institutions for many years to come they 
must get Increasing quantities of raw material from outside 
sources or make larger use of other species than at present 
—doubtless they will have to do both. 

Originally, nearly all of the State of New York was 
covered with a splendid forest of conifers and hardwoods. 
Today about 40 per cent of the total area is classified as 
forest land, although much of this is producing little. In 
fact, it is stated that nearly two-thirds of the present forest 
area is not producing material of kind or quantity suitable 
for either lumber or pulp. 

The total stand of spruce, fir and hemlock in the state 
is calculated at an equivalent of 121% billion bd. ft., but 
it must be remembered in this connection that 41% billion 
bd. ft. of this total is in the State Forest Preserve where, 
because of the prohibitory clause in the state constitution, 
not even a dead tree can legally be cut for the improve- 
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ment of the forest, let alone the utilization of any of its 
timber for the needs of the people of the state. The state 
of New York has gone half way in the practice of forestry 
upon public lands. It is planting trees and fighting fires. 
No use is made of the forests except for purposes of rec- 
reation and watershed protection. True forestry com- 
prehends timber utilization as well as timber production. 

At the present time the pulp and paper mills of the 
state are using an average of 1 million cords of wood yearly 
of which over 50 per cent is imported from Canada. The 
per capita cut of lumber for the state as a whole is equiva- 
lent to 30 bd. ft. compared with a per capita consumption 
of 200 bd..ft. yearly. 

What has happened in the Northeast has been repeated 
on a larger scale in the Lake States. This region once 
contained the most useful and accessible single type of 
forest on the face of the globe. The original stand of 
white pine was perhaps not less than 350 billion bd. ft. 
In a little more than two generations it has been reduced 
to about 8 billion bd. ft. and the balance is going rapidly. 
The cutting of this timber in itself was not necessarily 
wanton. In fact, most of it was far otherwise, since the 
tremendous quantity of the finest lumber ever produced, 
billed at low prices to the Middle West between 1850 and 
1900, was the greatest single contributing factor to the 
development of the agricultural and industrial resources of 
that great region, which today is the bread basket of the 
United States and also one of the most important sources 
of manufactured products. The permanent hurt to the 
country and particularly to the Lake States themselves, 
came through the fires which followed lumbering until 
today there is in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota an 
area once heavily timbered estimated-at 20 million acres 
which now holds little or no promise of a timber crop of 
any value within any reasonable period of human expecta- 
tion, without forest planting on a large scale. 

The pulp and paper industry of the Lake States depends 
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chiefly upon the spruce and balsam of Minnesota, the 
hemlock of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan and pulp- 
wood importations from Canada. The estimated stand 
today of spruce and balsam amounts to 3% billion banat: 
and of hemlock to 16 billion bd. ft. The annual consump- 
tion of spruce and balsam pulpwood is 690,000 cords and 
of hemlock equivalent to 500,000 cords. There is also an 
annual average production of 690 million bd. ft. of hemlock 


Fia. 77.—Natural growth of birch and poplar in 15 years after pulpwood cut- 
ting in Quebec. The problem of the foresters in this locality is to secure a stand 
of spruce and balsam. 


lumber drawn from the same source as the hemlock pulp- 
wood. The Lake States pulp and paper mills are, therefore, 
importing from Canada an average of 56,000 cords of pulp- 
wood yearly. 

Probably in no other important pulp and paper pro- 
ducing region are the operators less protected for their 
future supply of raw material through the ownership of 
sufficient timberland than is the case in the Lake States. 

The situation in other parts of the United States with 
respect to raw material for paper making is not yet so 
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acute as in these regions just mentioned, because elsewhere 
the industry is less developed and has made relatively 
much smaller demands upon the tributary forests for 
pulpwood. But the problem is of the same character, 
everywhere whether it be east or west, north or south, in 
the United States or Canada. Only vigorous and exten- 
sive measures of forest protection from now on will avert 
what otherwise may prove to be a real catastrophe not only 
for the comparatively few operators who have their money 
invested in a great industry, but what is much more im- 
portant, for the 120 million people whose mode of life is 
based upon the use of forest products in every form from 
toothpick and clothes pin to daily paper and monthly 
magazine. 

The solution should not be a restriction in the use of 
forest products forced by economic necessity, but the pro- 
duction of timber on a sufficient permanent scale to meet 
the need for such material. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE METHODS OF FORESTRY 


Forestry is not a law compelling the planting of a new 
tree for every one cut. 

Forestry is not a law limiting the cut to certain sizes and 
kinds of trees. 

Forestry is not arbitrary control by any public body over 
the operations of private enterprise. 

Forestry is not fire prevention—though this is funda- 
mental. 

Forestry is the application of definite scientific principles 
to the growing and using of timber crops. 

Forestry is and will be practiced by the private owner 
where he can see that it pays him to do so. 

Forestry is and must be practiced by Government upon 
public property in order to insure some supply of forest 
products for the people. Because of the long-time invest- 
ment and comparatively small return thereon, together 
with hazards of fire, insect, fungus and storm, a consid- 
erable area of publicly owned forests is always needed 
although public ownership of the entire forest area of 
any country is neither necessary nor desirable. 

The proportion of total forest area in public ownership 
of some form in the leading European countries in the 
' practice of forestry is 35 per cent in France, 53 per cent in 
Germany and 24 per cent in Sweden. Private capital en- 
gages in the growing of timber and cooperates with the 
public authorities in so doing in those countries, because 
capital gets a fair return therefor. Private capital will do 
so elsewhere under the same assurance of safety of return. 
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The methods of forestry vary with: 


Locality 
Topography 
Climate 
Species 
Stands 
Hazards 
Fire 
Storm 
Insects 
Fungi 
Forest Products Desired 
Saw timber 
Pulpwood 
Fuelwood 
Poles, ete. 


It is a favorite charge of the “practical” man against the 
forestry profession that foresters are indefinite in their 
statements as to what must be done in order to secure a 
continuous timber supply in any particular locality. No 
reputable physician will prescribe for a patient in advance 
of a diagnosis. Only a quack deals in cure-alls. Neither 
will a forester undertake to say what should be done before 
he has carefully studied a given tract from all angles. 

Working Plans.—The first step is always to find out the 
facts as to the present stand of timber on the tract under 
consideration, its rate of growth and all related factors as 
suggested in the preceding paragraph. The final result is 
a “working plan,” designed to produce the results demanded 
by the policy of the owner. 

The working plan is diagnosis, prescription and prog- 
nosis. There can be no hard and fast rule in dealing with 
biological entities, such as trees any more than with human 
beings of individualities, good, bad and indifferent. Some 
seedlings in the forest nursery grow twice as fast as others 
with no visible reason and in the same way will outstrip 
their competitors when transplanted to the forest. 

The working plan must be flexible and subject to change 
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in the light of experience. It must result in the produc- 
tion of timber at a cost reasonable to the operation in- 
volved else it is a poor plan or an impracticable operation 
has been attempted. What the forester advises and what 
the owner wants is a “sustained yield” of the products 
which the land will most profitably produce. The methods 
of getting this sustained yield are many and varied ac- 
cording to the practical conditions that must be met. 
There is need for more forestry in the woods and less in 
the textbooks. 


Fic. 78.—Flooding of land by beaver dams sometimes kills considerable timber. 


But it is as impossible to secure continuous timber pro- 
duction on an adequate scale without some sort of a “work- 
ing plan” as it is to sail straight across the ocean without 
a compass. One may drift in a tub and land somewhere 
some day if he has good luck. Some kind and some quan- 
tity of timber may be produced without planning, but only 
an intelligently conceived and applied plan will meet the 
necessities of a given undertaking. 

In the Adirondacks.—A typical working plan for the pro- 
duction of softwood timber (principally pulpwood) upon 
a 6,000-acre tract in the Adirondacks is reproduced begin- 
ning on page 239. A careful study of its provisions shows 
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why there can be no general statement as to the measures 
necessary to produce timber over a large area. The plan in 
this case is for only a small tract of land, yet it required a 
large amount of conscientious, careful work. There had to 
be many tree measurements and topographical determina- 
tions, together with resulting detailed calculations of rates 
of growth for different species in different locations, prob- 
able future yields and the kind and quantity of timber that 
the owner might safely calculate upon cutting. Every 
working plan must contain such elements if it is to be of 
service. This is the method which private owners of tim- 
berlands must everywhere use if they wish to make their 
lands continuously and adequately productive. 

In Quebec.—The situation is different where the public 
owns the land and simply sells cutting. rights. This is true 
in the National and State forests of the United States 
and on the Crown lands and on lands under other designa- 
tion of public ownership in Canada. Timber offered in 
public sale can carry with it any restrictions the owner sees 
fit to impose thereon. It is optional with the bidder 
whether he takes the timber subject to these restrictions 
or leaves it alone. 

In the Province of Quebec where Crown lands comprise 
94 per cent of the total forest area and where 45 million 
acres of these Crown lands are under lease to operators of 
pulp, paper and saw mills, the Government has decided 
that eventually all these limits must be cut by the lessees 
under definite working plans. The formal order by the 
Department of Lands and Forests for this purpose issued 
in March, 1922, was as follows: 


The undersigned, Minister of Lands and Forests, recommends 
the following: 


ee eee etter ae wie eOIMmpany js authorized 
to cut on the following timber limits a maximum quantity of 


2. The working plan of these timber limits will be revised not 
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later than 1932, and the quantity above mentioned will be 
modified if deemed necessary; 

3. The boundaries of the areas to be lumbered every year will 
be blazed in advance, according to the annual lumbering plan, 
which must be prepared by the company and accepted by the 
Forest Service; 

4. For the operations of 1922-23, the diameter haan will be 
as follows: For spruce and balsam on the slopes, ...... inches 
on the stump, whereas on the terraces and the plateaus the cut 
can be made either in strip, that is, by clean cutting, or accord- 
ing to a diameter of ...... inches for the balsam and ...... 
inches for spruce; 

5. In the sectors where the reproduction will not be found suf- 
ficient by the forest engineers of the department and of the 
company, the lumbering operations may be conducted so as to 
leave a certain number of seed trees per acre which will have 
been selected and blazed in advance. For the same reason, else- 
where, a clean cutting by strips will be allowed when the repro- 
duction will be considered sufficient by the same engineers. Said 
engineers are also authorized to carry on any other silvicultural 
operations which they may consider necessary to insure a better 
reproduction of the forest. They are also authorized to regulate 
the best method to dispose of the slash on the ground; 

6. All the merchantable timber will be removed up to four 
(4) inches in the tops; 

7. No lumbering will be allowed in the brules or young forest 
which are not older than 40 years, except for thinning operations. 

8. A joint inspection will be made by the company’s man and 
the Forest Service as often as necessary during the lumbering 
season, in order to see that the stumps are cut low, the tops left 
small and that all the trees may be removed as provided for by 
the working plan and also to prevent the felling of seed and 
reserve trees; 

9. All the debris must be removed or burned if possible on a 
width of 100 feet on each side of the roads which are travelled 
during the spring and the summer; 

10. Sample plots for the control of the growth will be estab- 
lished jointly by the forest officers of the company and of the 
Forest Service, and searches will be made as often as necessary; 

11. Each year the company must remove all the burned trees, 
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the windfalls, the insects and fungi-killed trees before the felling 
of any green trees. The volume of said defective trees must be 
deducted from the maximum amount for the annual cut. 


Many working plans based upon studies of timber stand 
and growth in the localities covered have already been filed 
with the Department of Lands and Forests and work of 
this character is proceeding rapidly in the Province of 
Quebec. An outline of the forest surveys and working 
plans required of limit holders who wish to cut under the 
legal diameter is reproduced on page 247. This gives a 


Fic. 79.—Pulpwood decayed beyond possibility of utilization following budworm 
attack. 


very clear idea of the factors which must be considered and 
the studies which must be made as a basis for working 
plans. 

In British Columbia.—A typical timber sale contract 
form involving pulpwood in British Columbia is repro- 
duced beginning on page 252. It will be noted that while 
this contract does not eall for a definite working plan, as is 
the case in Quebec, nevertheless, the contract itself through 
the provision that no timber can be cut except that marked 
by a forest officer; and the other provisions as to felling 
methods and disposition of brush are sufficient if properly 
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applied and followed by effective fire prevention to allow 
opportunity for nature to produce another crop of timber 
following the cutting. The form of the contract is evidence 
of the purpose of the forest officers to maintain the pro- 
ductivity of the forest. 

In the National Forests—A timber sale contract form 
of similar character offered by the United States Forest 
Service for timber in a National forest is reproduced begin- 
ning on page 255. As in the British Columbia contract, 
the meat of the whole matter is in the provision that only 
timber marked by the forest officer shall be cut. Before 
putting this timber up for sale the Forest Service, through 
its own studies, made some sort of a working plan for this 
particular area and came to the conclusion that cutting 
of the character permitted under the terms of the sale, to- 
gether with subsequent forest protection, would establish 
conditions which should result in another crop of timber. 

These examples are sufficient to indicate the methods 
that must be followed to secure continued timber produc- 
tion whatever may be the character of land ownership. 
The object is to increase or maintain the proportion of 
valuable species in the forest against those less valuable. 
In some localities and for some purposes these may be cer- 
tain softwoods as against other softwoods or hardwoods. 
In other localities the purpose of management may be to 
secure hardwoods instead of softwoods or to increase the 
proportion of certain more valuable hardwoods compared 
with those of less value. It is no simple task. There are 
“weed trees’ in the forest just as there are weeds in the 
cornfield which reduce the yield. The forester must work 
everywhere in conformity with the laws of nature and the 
condition of the earth as he finds them. He can guide, 
direct, stimulate and protect, but there are rigid limits 
which he cannot exceed in any direction. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE HAZARDS OF FORESTRY 


Because of the character of the property and the long 
periods of time involved there are many hazards in for- 
estry. Timber may be carried 49 years safely and growing 
profitably and in the fiftieth year it may be completely 
wiped out by fire, storm, fungi or insects. We have numer- 
ous examples of tremendous damage to the forests of North 
America by all these causes. The cartoon by Reid, Fig. 81, 
well expresses this unfortunate phase of forestry operations. 
It is said by those competent to judge that complete pro- 
tection from fire is 75 per cent of the solution of a commer- 
cially valuable future timber crop in North America, taking 
the country as a whole, and more than 90 per cent in some 
localities. Fires are chiefly due to some form of human 
carelessness and can be largely prevented. With storms, 
fungi and insects, little can be done but to make the best 
possible utilization of what remains after the catastrophe. 

Within the last few years we have seen the chestnut 
completely disappear from the forests of the Northeastern 
States due to a blight against which no means of protec- 
tion have been found, and from all indications this will 
continue until our native chestnut has vanished from its 
entire natural range as one of the most valuable timber 
trees of the East. Similar, but not so devastating, is the 
white pine blister rust which has done great damage to 
the white pine in the Northeastern States and which is 
spreading westward despite the expenditure of large sums 
of money to head off its advance. ‘ The larch saw-fly 
killed practically all the mature tamarack in New York 
and New England and more recently has done the same 
thing in the Lake States. The young tamarack is coming 
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along, however, so the species will not be destroyed as 
apparently will be the case with the chestnut. Some 
20 years ago pine beetles killed a large quantity of timber 
in the Black Hills. Today more than a million and a 
quarter acres of the most valuable yellow pine in the West 
is threatened with destruction by the bark beetle. Since 
1910, in this infested district in southern Oregon and 
Northern California, it is estimated that there has been 
a loss of more than a billion feet of timber through the 
depredations of this insect. Large sums of money are being 
spent in cooperation by the timberland owners and the 
Federal Government in combating this attack, and it per- 
haps may be headed off. Large areas of timber are thrown 
by wind in various parts of America. 

Most serious of all has been the destruction of pulpwood 
resources caused by the budworm in the Northeastern 
States and Eastern Canada since 1909. No one yet knows 
the extent of this damage, because, while the actual attack 
by the insect itself in its defoliation of growing timber 
has largely ceased, the trees which are not immediately 
killed are in their weakened condition an easy prey to decay 
and insects of other kinds, so that they continue to die for 
several years after the budworm has left them. Neither do 
we know as yet how much of this timber it will be possible 
to get out of the forests and make into some useful product 
before other insects and decay have completely destroyed 
its value. The presence of such a large amount of dead 
and dying timber in the forest also adds greatly to the fire 
danger. 

The attack has been chiefly upon balsam fir, although 
considerable spruce has also been affected and in some cases 
hemlock. Some say that 150 million cords of pulpwood 
have been practically killed by the budworm in the 
Province of Quebee. Others put the amount at 75 million 
cords. Great damage has also been done in Maine and 
New Brunswick, where careful examination of particular 
tracts of considerable size shows that as high as 80 per cent 
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of the balsam fir has been killed. The best thing that can 
be done in such circumstances is to cut all the infected 
trees and get them out of the woods as quickly as possible; 
but cutting on large timber areas must be handled accord- 
ing to some well laid out plan and in natural topographic 
units, so it is manifestly impossible to go over the entire 
tract and take out only the damaged timber as soon as 
the damage is noted. Under such circumstances, clean 


Fic. 80.—Making it easy for the camper to be careful with fire. Public camp 
furnished by the New York Conservation Commission. 

cutting of infected areas is the only practical means of 

checking the budworm attack. 

The budworm has not destroyed the seedlings and 
smaller trees, so another crop is coming on. However, this 
susceptibility of the balsam fir to budworm attack and the 
knowledge of similar previous attacks is causing foresters 
to give more thought than ever before to the possibility of 
reducing the proportion of balsam in the timber stand or 
else of cutting it earlier than the more valuable spruce. 


13 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE COST OF FORESTRY 


The so-called “cost of production” of forest products in 
North America has in general been merely a harvesting cost, 
that is, the expense of logging and manufacturing plus 
whatever the market price might be for stumpage, but 
rarely has the stumpage price equaled what it would cost 
to grow timber of the same kind and quality. The growing 
of timber is analogous to the growing of other crops upon 
land except that the usual crop is sown, grown, harvested 
and marketed within a 12-month period, while the same 
series of operations in timber may run from 50 to 100 years. 
The elements of cost are the same in both. Capital will 
not seek investment in either unless there is reasonable 
chance for profit. We have abundant data upon the cost 
of growing farm crops and upon the cost of manufacturing 
commodities, but little information upon the cost of grow- 
ing timber. 

A permanent timber supply will not be maintained by 
private effort at less than the cost of production and even- 
tually timber grown upon public lands should also bring 
its cost. There are four main elements in computing what 
it will cost to grow a crop of timber. They are: 


1. The value of the land. 
2. The stocking of it with young trees. 


3. The administration of the operation and protection of the young 
growth. 


4. Taxes. 


These elements are present as actual money outlay in a 
private operation and their equivalents cannot escape con- 
sideration in the growing of timber upon a public domain. 
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The profit or loss at the end of the given period is deter- 
mined by the relation between the combined amounts of 
these investments and the value of the resulting stumpage 
at prices then obtainable; or the total amount of the invest- 
ment at a specified compound interest rate divided by the 
total yield will give the absolute cost of production per 
unit of yield at such rate. 

Land Values.—All these elements vary according to 
locality and other conditions. Land suitable for the grow- 
ing of timber but not farm crops may range in value from 
$2 or $3 to $10 or $15 per acre. No large-scale forestry 
operation for general timber production can be carried on 
with high-priced land. The operation will not stand the 
charge. 

The stocking of land with young trees, if it is completely 
barren to start with and the trees must be planted, may 
cost from $10 to $15 per acre. On the other hand, it may 
be possible to so conduct cutting operations in a present 
timber stand where there is good natural reproduction, that 
the first cost of the new stand will be materially less than 
a planting cost. Forest planting is ordinarily the last resort 
of the forester in his efforts to get a stand of timber. It is 
easier and simpler for him to work with natural reproduc- 
tion, although Nature’s planting may not be as uniform 
as that of man. 

Over large tracts, the cost of administration and protec- 
tion should amount to only a few cents per acre annually. 
Taking the forest regions of the United States as a whole 
it is estimated that a charge of 3 cents per acre per year 
would give sufficient protection from fire. In some locali- 
ties, however, there are other hazards to be guarded against. 

Taxes.—Taxes are exceedingly variable. The general 
property tax, if strictly applied to growing timber, is pro- 
hibitory, since a crop which it may require 100 years to 
produce will be taxed upon increasing values during each 
of these 100 years. The uncertainty and variability of the 
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application of the property tax has been a greater deterrent 
to the private owner in his plans to make his land perma- 
nently productive than the actual application of it, because 
he cannot forecast what may be charged against him next 
year or the year after. Foresters, economists and timber- 
land owners are rather generally agreed that for taxing 
purposes forest property should be segregated from other 
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Fia. 81.—Looks as if no forest policy means no timber. 


real estate and that land devoted to the growing of timber 
should be taxed annually only upon its value as bare land 
and that when the timber is finally harvested a tax upon 
the value of the product should then be levied. The tax 
on yield falls at a time when the owner of the timber is best 
able to pay, hence unlike the general property tax, it has 
no tendency to make any one cut when the market is over- 
stocked or before the timber has reached the most profitable 
cutting stage. 
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Interest Rates.—Rates of interest depend upon the risk 
involved and the ease with which the money invested in 
the enterprise can be recovered. The soundest investment 
at the present time (United States bonds) yields something 
over 4 per cent. Most real estate mortgages are upon a 
basis of from 5 to 6 per cent. Values of farm land generally 
tend to rise until for the usual farm crops a return of not 
over 4 or 5 per cent is secured. Forest land is usually the 
poorest land in the region and often of no economic value 
for any other purpose. Forest investment is a long-time 
one and with proper community fire protection requires 
little attention upon the part of the investor during the 
time that the investment runs. On the other hand, there 
is not yet any generally available insurance for standing 
timber in America nor will there be until fire prevention 
methods are more effective than at present. Until condi- 
tions become such as to make either commercial or mutual 
insurance feasible there remains an element of hazard in 
timber investments, allowance for which will be made by 
each investor as seems to him best. Forest fire insurance 
has long been in operation in some European countries. 
When conditions become such that forest insurance can be 
established in America (and this should be soon in some 
localities) a long step will have been taken in the direction 
of making investments in the growing of timber attractive 
to private capital. 

Under all these circumstances, it is natural that there is 
a rather wide divergence of opinion among foresters as to 
the rate of interest that is proper for the calculation of 
costs in the growing of timber. Many have held that a rate 
of 4 per cent is enough, but this to some extent is based 
upon the fact that much timber in itself does not increase 
more than 2 or 3 per cent yearly and that the operation will 
not stand a high interest rate. On the other hand, the 
business man accustomed to the hazards of enterprise thinks 
that forestry should pay at a much higher rate than 4 per 
cent. For many calculations a rate of 6 per cent would 
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seem to be a reasonable compromise between these view- 
points and one not too high for the operation concerned. 

The most important point to be borne in mind in this 
connection is that we are talking about compound interest. 
It is necessary to figure compound interest in operations 
which yield deferred returns as is the case with forestry 
and this makes it particularly important that the initial 
investment be kept to the lowest possible figure. For exam- 
ple, if our initial investment in timber is only $10 per acre 
and the cut is made at the end of 50 years the cost at 
3 per cent will amount to $43.84, at 4 per cent to $71.07, 
at 5 per cent to $114.67 and at 6 per cent to $184.20. In 
other words, the amount at 6 per cent compound interest 
for this period is 60 per cent more than at 5 per cent and 
more than four times the amount at 3 per cent compounded 
annually. 

Some Examples.—Let us apply the foregoing principles to 
a typical region. 

According to the Forest Service report in response to 
Senate Resolution 311, fifteen forest owners hold some 514 
million acres, or nearly one-quarter of the forest area of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The present consumption of pulpwood in these three 
States averages about 1,700,000 cords yearly. An annual 
growth of one-third of a cord of pulpwood on the acreage 
held by these fifteen owners would equal the present con- 
sumption. It is not unduly optimistic to expect an ultimate 
annual growth of pulpwood at this or a better rate if con- 
ditions of forest protection and taxation become such as to 
make it a safe and profitable undertaking for corporations 
to carry on long-time operations of this sort in order to 
provide raw material for their mills. 

The following are some of the possibilities which may be 
considered: 

Case I 


1. A cost of $15 per acre for land and the stocking of it with young 
trees, either through planting or natural reproduction. 
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2. An annual protection charge of 5 cents per acre. 

3. Six per cent compound interest on the investment. 

4. We are justified in assuming that in the future we are likely to 
have a cutting tax instead of an annual tax upon private land devoted 
permanently to forest growing, and we are setting a tax of this kind 
high enough when we make it 1624 per cent upon the final yield, which 
is equivalent to an annual tax of 1 per cent upon actual value with a 
6 per cent interest rate. 

5. Under exceptionally good conditions we may get a yield of 20 cords 
per acre at the end of 40 years. Applying the usual formulas of forest 
finance, we get $10 per cord at the cost of growing such pulpwood 
stumpage. 


Case II 
The other factors in Case I remaining the same, a yield of 15 cords 


at the end of 40 years will show a cost of $13 per cord, and of 10 cords, 
a cost of nearly $20 per cord stumpage. 


Case III 


1. Land and stocking, $10 per acre. 

2. Protection, 5 cents per acre. 

3. Six per cent interest. 

4. Yield tax, 1624 per cent. 

5. Yield of 15 cords per acre in 50 years. 

The cost in this case becomes $16 per cord for pulpwood stumpage. 


Case IV 


Same conditions as in Case III except an interest rate of 5 per cent. 
The cost per cord then becomes $10. 


The foregoing illustrations show that only with a low 
first cost and high final yield within a comparatively short 
period of time will the operation stand as high an interest 
rate as 6 per cent. Under the conditions assumed in Case 
III, a 6 per cent rate makes a cost of $16 per cord while a 
5 per cent rate gives a cost of only $10 per cord. Where 
a large plant investment is involved with an uncertain 
supply of raw material, it may be more profitable to main- 
tain a going manufacturing operation through the growing 
of the raw material even at a comparatively high cost than 
to liquidate the investment and turn the proceeds into 
other channels. It is also evident that in blocking up a 
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holding for forestry operations every effort should be made 
to get land at a reasonable figure which is well stocked with 
natural young growth, or if it carries a merchantable stand, 
land which can be cut over and protected in such fashion 
that it will reproduce cheaply. 

It should also be borne in mind that a cost of $10 or $15 
per cord for growing pulpwood stumpage may not be pro- 
hibitive of profitable manufacture into paper by the time 
such stumpage is fit to cut. Cases of purchases of pulpwood 


Fic. 82.—Natural reproduction of spruce and balsam fir in New Brunswick— 
trees about 25 years old. 


stumpage at $5 or more per cord have already occurred. If 
a cord and a quarter to two cords of wood are used to make 
a ton of paper, an increase of the amount suggested in the 
cost of the wood will not put the price of paper out of line 
with the cost of other articles made from wood when we 
get to the stage where the cost of growing timber must be 
met through the price of the finished product. 

Such considerations as the foregoing must be taken into 
account by executives who determine operating policies and 
foresters in their employment must be prepared to furnish 
reliable figures upon which such policies may be based. 

This illustration of the effect of commercial interest rates 
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compounded shows why it is that for kinds of timber which 
must be left to grow to large size or for long periods of time, 
public ownership of forest land must be largely depended 
upon. Private capital cannot stand the rapidly mounting 
charges, while a 4 or 5 per cent rate is not uncommon in 
public undertakings. Public assistance has been afforded 
in order that agriculture may receive the benefits of a low 
interest rate, and it would seem equally appropriate to 
render similar assistance to land owners who will meet 
proper requirements in timber growing. 

To facilitate the calculations of those who may wish to 
study particular cases, some cost tables are given in the 
Appendix, page 262. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORESTRY 


Wood is a basic material in our industries. It is an 
essential component of a multitude of articles of daily 
necessity. Merely enumerated without explanation, the 
names of the articles in which wood is the sole or an impor- 
tant constituent would require many pages of paper, made 
chiefly of wood itself. We can no more conceive of a state 
of society on this continent with wood totally eliminated 
than we can of one in which iron has no part. 

Forests supply raw material for industry, protect water- 
sheds, furnish recreation grounds for the people and a refuge 
for wild life of every kind. 

National Economy.—A sound national economy demands 
not only the right use of our natural resources, but still 
more important, the early adoption of a policy which will 
insure a permanent supply of all products and materials 
essential to the progress and prosperity of the people. The 
problems of the present and future use of timber, of coal, 
of oil, of iron and other minerals, are all parts of the one 
great problem of the wise use of the resources which nature 
has provided for the benefit of man. Unlike the mineral 
resources, however, the forest resources are reproducible. 
An exhausted mine is exhausted forever. Cut-over forest 
land can be made to produce another forest as good as or 
better than the original. Hence the use and reproduction 
of timber can go hand in hand if we know enough and are 
able to take advantage of Nature’s laws. 

The forest problem is essentially a land problem. Na- 
tional economy requires the best and fullest utilization of 
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all our land and water surfaces. No forester or private 
land owner advocates the permanent growing of timber 
upon land which will yield higher returns and more essen- 
tial products when put to other uses. Every forester and 
every thoughtful citizen agrees that land which is suited 
to the growing of timber and which does not have a more 
essential use for other purposes should be kept permanently 
producing timber. The only question for discussion is that 
of ways and means. 

The growing of timber is a long-time undertaking. No 
matter how promptly or how extensively we begin the 
preparations for a future crop, we cannot sufficiently bridge 
the gap between present and future supplies to enable us 
to cross it with comfort. In the absence of a general land 
classification, it can be conservatively estimated that 20 
per cent of the land area of North America or about a billion 
acres is better adapted to the growing of timber than to the 
ordinary forms of agriculture. Moreover, there is no like- 
lihood that for a long time to come will the pressure of 
population demand for other uses any of this billion acres 
of potential forest land. Still further, distributed as this 
land is throughout the Continent, it is capable under the 
right management of permanently producing a sufficient 
amount of the kinds and qualities of timber required for all 
domestic purposes as well as a considerable export trade. 
It is the part of wisdom and good citizenship to institute 
as rapidly as possible the measures which will bring this 
about. 

Who Is Concerned.—While every citizen is vitally con- 
cerned in this problem, the logical solution of it demands 
the recognition of three groups, each having especial inter- 
ests in certain phases of the undertaking. These are: 

The public or the users of the forests. The interests of 
the public are fundamental and in the long run will prevail. 
The supply must be maintained. 

The manufacturers or converters of timber. Viewed from 
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the business standpoint only, the interest of the manufac- 
turer in the forest is that of a source of raw material. The 
question of a steady supply is to him more important than 
that of who produces it. His function is not necessarily 
to grow timber but to convert it into merchantable com- 
modities. The miller is not the man who grows the wheat. 
When, however, the converter of timber into usable prod- 
ucts is unable to assure himself of a dependable outside 
source of raw material and he has a large plant investment 
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Fic. 83.—Natural pine reproduction in Louisiana. 


requiring many years to amortize, he is very likely to enter 
the field of timber growing as a matter of investment insur- 
ance if for no other reason. 

The timberland owners or the producers of timber. The 
land owner is interested chiefly in a market for his timber. 
From a selfish standpoint he is interested in the protection 
of his property from destruction by fire or insects. Because 
of the long-time investment necessary, the hazard of the 
venture and the probable low rate of return, the timberland 
owner is not generally interested in the question of a second 
crop of saw timber. His natural inclination is to make the 
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most he can out of the present one (which he did not plant) 
and after cutting get rid of the land as best he may. He is 
likely to say that morally and legally he is no more bound 
to plant trees and grow timber on his land than is the owner 
of other land bound to grow wheat or cotton upon it in case 
he does not desire to do so. 

In some cases private, and more especially corporate, 
owners of timberland are finding it to their advantage to 
put their land upon a permanent producing basis for 
specialized wood crops where the timber can be profitably 
utilized comparatively young and in small sizes. Such com- 
mercial timber growing will doubtless increase in the future 
and should receive public aid and encouragement. But 
these undertakings afford no basis for legal compulsion upon 
the private land owner to keep his land forested except in 
cases where after proper classification and indemnification 
it may be decided that the general welfare demands water- 
shed protection. 

Essentials in the Solution of the Problem.—Any program 
looking toward the solution of the problem of a permanent 
timber supply must be: 

a. Adequate and practicable to produce the needed 
results. 

b. Just to all interests concerned. 

ec. Acceptable to the majority. 

It is evident that to grow the bulk of the older and larger 
sizes of timber, public ownership of timberland—National 
or State, Dominion or Provincial, with private cutting and 
marketing operations—is the most feasible solution of the 
problem. The production of large-size timber is too long 
an undertaking with too great hazards and too low a rate 
. of return to attract private capital in adequate amount. 
Governments, whose primary concern is the welfare of all 
citizens and industries, can best afford to engage in the 
growing of such timber at a low rate of return upon invested 
capital. On the other hand, the public will get much better 
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service if the operations of transforming stumpage into 
merchantable commodities and their distribution are left to 
the energy, initiative and ingenuity of private capital under 
such silvicultural regulations as will best perpetuate the 
supply of raw material. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


As has been said repeatedly, but cannot be emphasized 
too much, the first essential is effective fire prevention. 
Much progress has been made in this direction in the past 
10 years in both the United States and Canada, yet a season 
like 1922 on the Pacific Coast and in Eastern Canada re- 
minds us once more that fire is still the greatest enemy of 
our forests. Many fires cannot be stopped, but nearly all 
fires can be prevented through constant and proper pre- 
cautions during the danger season. Public carelessness is 
by far the greatest contributing cause to our annual fire 
loss. Had not fire after fire followed timber cutting in 
North America from the earliest days to the present time 
there would be no such shortage of wood as impends today. 
Adequate fire prevention from now on is more important 
than any other one factor in the securing of a future timber 
supply. 

There is need for a National working plan in the shape 
of a forest policy to establish conditions which will make 
all forest land productive just as the individual owner must 
have a working plan if his own operations are to be con- 
ducted intelligently. For the country as a whole there 
should be an adequate forest survey and land classification 
to determine what we have, where it is, and how much there 
is of it. A forest inventory is needed just as much as an 
inventory is needed in any going business. 

Some notable results in the way of timber reconnaissance 
and mapping are being secured through airplane photog- 
raphy. The airplane is also proving to be a very helpful 
means of locating forest fires promptly and accurately, and 
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even of transporting men and supplies to the scene of 
action. : 

The most effective use of the airplane for these purposes 
so far has been on the Pacific Coast and in Hastern Canada. 

In the United States, areas of public forests, particularly 
in the East, need to be built up through land purchase. In 
the West the existing public forests in many cases should 
be consolidated for better operation through exchanges with 
private owners whose holdings are intermingled with those 
of the public. Such exchanges will enable forestry to be 
practiced under both ownerships. 

In the United States.——Federal Policies.—In his capacity 
as Chairman of the National Forestry Program Committee, 
the author has recently had occasion to sum up the mini- 
mum of additional Federal legislation immediately needed 
in the United States in the following statement which has 
been rather widely reproduced: 


CARDINAL FEATURES OF A NATIONAL Pouicy To SECURE Con- 
TINuOoUS ForEstT PRopucTION Upon Ati LANps 
CHIEFLY SUITABLE THEREFOR 


Twenty per cent of the forest land in the United States is in 
public ownership and being administered upon the basis of per- 
manent production of timber crops. Eighty per cent is privately 
owned, and due to conditions over which the owners have ,no 
control much of it is not being handled upon a productive basis. 

The problem, therefore, is to formulate a national policy of 
Federal leadership and cooperation with the states and with tim- 
berland owners which through conservation and utilization will 
permanently supply the quantity and variety of forest products 
that the country must have if progress and development are to 
be maintained. 

The time has now come when the policy of establishing na- 
tional forests, initiated 30 years ago and splendidly administered 
by the Department of Agricuiture, must be rounded out and sup- 
plemented by the enactment of legislation which will perma- 
nently provide for: 
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1. Adequate cooperation with the States in fire prevention, the Na- 
tional Government to spend no more for this purpose in any State than 
the State itself spends therefor, according to plans approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. Fire prevention is an absolutely essential 
requirement for the safeguarding of the present supply of mature timber 
and the protection of the young growth which will furnish the timber 
of a few years hence. 


The Federal appropriations for this purpose during the last 
11 years have directly led to expenditures by states and private 
owners in 7 times as great amount, thus demonstrating the far- 
reaching results of Federal leadership. During this period the 
States cooperating with the government have increased from 11 
to 26 and the area given some degree of protection has risen 
from 61,000,000 acres to 166,000,000 acres. The privately owned 
forest lands which need systematic protection total 332,000,000 
acres. 

The current appropriation for this purpose is $400,000. It 
should be not less than $1,000,000. 


2. The continuation of purchase of land for National forests upon the 
watersheds of navigable streams and encouragement in the establish- 
ment of state and municipal forests until public forests amount to not 
less than 40 per cent of our total forest area. 


This is necessary not only for the protection of watersheds, 
but also to furnish the backbone of our timber supply, for only 
in publicly owned forests is it possible to grow the larger sizes 
and older timber which we will always need. 

The average yearly expenditure provided by Congress for this 
purpose for the past 12 years has been $1,085,000. This estab- 
lished policy should unquestionably be maintained. 


3. Forest research and investigation is necessary to determine the 
best methods of reproducing the most valuable species and the most 
economic use of all species. 


The current appropriation for this purpose is $425,000. It 
should be moderately increased. 


4. Forest planting is necessary in order to restore millions of acres of 
fire-swept lands to productivity. There should be an annual appropria- 
tion of at least $100,000 to start this work. 

5. The taxation of forest lands and the exercise of the police power 
to protect them are matters of State concern. Studies of these problems 
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by the Federal Government and recommendations for their treatment 
will help greatly toward justness and uniformity of results. 


None of these items can rightly be charged to the National 
expense account. They are investments in the future and per- 
manent welfare of the country—an insurance upon one of our 
greatest and most necessary natural resources. 


State Policies—There is need in the United States for 
still greater Federal leadership and cooperation with the 
States in the solution of many problems relating to timber 
production and utilization. In the United States there is 
much need that the States, and in Canada that the Prov- 
inces, should cooperate much further than they have yet 
done with the owners or the lessees of timberlands in the 
working out of measures for the protection of timber. In 
this connection we can do no better than to quote the rec- 
ommendations made by the Forest Conservation Committee 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association with respect 
to the principles which should govern the formulation of 
adequate state forest policies to be developed in harmony 
with a National Policy of the character previously sug- 
gested. It is the belief of this Committee, made up alike of 
foresters and timberland owners, that effective state action 
should provide: 


1. That it is a fundamental principle in State economy that 
the soil which is a basic wealth producer shall be made reason- 
ably productive, either through the application of agriculture or 
forestry. 

2. That while both agriculture and forestry deal with crops 
from the soil there should be a clear distinction based upon the 
fact that methods used in the production and utilization of the 
forest crop are fundamentally different from those applicable to 
farm crops. That the administration of the natural resources of 
the State should be under a conservation commission subdivided 
into departments of forests, waters, fish and game, and that the 
men appointed by the commission to head these departments 
should be especially qualified by education and experience to 
carry on the work of those departments in the most efficient 
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manner, and to cooperate with the Federal Government in accord- 
ance with the plan proposed in the preceding section of this 
report. 

3. That appropriations should be made and means given for a 
thorough survey of the State, that it may be known just what is 
forest land and what is agricultural land. Such surveys should 
be carried out in cooperation with or through aid given by the 
Federal Government. 

4. That the lands of the State should be so classified for the 
application of forestry that the forests necessary for protection 
of water supply or of slopes of hills and mountains of such char- 
acter that it is unsafe to remove the forest cover, shall be 
acquired and set aside as parks, such forest parks to be dedi- 
cated to recreation and to the protection of the wild life of the 
forest. The remaining forest lands should be utilized both for 
direct returns from timber and indirect returns from game and 
recreation. 

5. That protection of the forest from fire and other destructive 
agents is fundamental, and therefore organized fire protection 
should be State wide. Private owners should share an equal bur- 
den with the State in forest protective measures in proportion to 
the area of timber land owned and the amount of protection 
given. That the State be empowered to cooperate fully with the 
Federal Government in plans for fire protection. 

6. That the commission and the various departments em- 
powered to carry out the conservation laws of the State shall be 
given authority after due procedure to determine regulations 
necessary to protect and develop those natural resources. No 
State law should attempt to define methods and details of pro- 
tection, management, etc. 

7. That industries dependent upon the forest may be perma- 
nent in the State, there shall be such adjustment of taxes upon 
forest lands as. will insure the permanency of the private owner- 
ship of forest land. This to be done either through the taxing of 
land and timber separately or by the timber tax being collected 
as a yield tax at time of cutting, or by the Federal Government 
through the State, or the State itself assisting in supporting 
county and town government, later to be reimbursed by the col- 
lection of the yield tax. 

8. That assistance in the practice of forestry be given the pri- 
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vate owner through the preparation of working plans, supplying 
of planting material, and supervision of silvicultural operations 
free of charge or at the lowest possible cost when requested. 
That provision be made for the State to take charge of reforesting 
operations upon private land, when requested to do so, the cost 
thereof to be a lien upon the crop, this lien to be discharged by 
the owner upon payment of cost and carrying charges at a low 
rate of interest. That the State be empowered to take over at a 
fair valuation and administer as part of the system of public 
forests, any land which after competent examination is classified 
as suitable for timber growing only in case the owner refuses to 
avail himself of the opportunities and assistance provided by the 
public to encourage forestry upon private lands. 

9. That adequate support be given by the State to educational 
and experimental work in forestry, that the people of the State 
may appreciate the necessity of proper development of the for- 
ests and the vital character of the forests and their relation to 
water storage, fish and game, health and recreation and the great 
industries depending upon them. 

10. That all State property under the control of the con- 
servation commission be capitalized upon the records of the 
commission in order that all expenses in connection with the 
development thereof and returns therefrom may be properly 
accounted for as in the other legitimate business undertakings, 
so that the people of the State who furnish the funds for the 
undertaking and enjoy its results may know at any time what 
their investment is and what yield may be expected therefrom. 


In Canada—The general features of a Canadian forest 
policy are the same as for the United States, allowing for 
the greater proportion of publicly owned land in the Do- 
minion. The Provinces have the same obligations to private 
owners as do the States, and there is an equal need on both 
sides of the International boundary line for the education 
of the public to the importance of the forestry problem 
and the assumption of public responsibility therein. 

Among those most intimately in contact with the 
Canadian situation, it is held that the following measures 
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represent a minimum which should be adopted in the near 
future: 


A definite policy of fire prevention on a cooperative basis 
between the Government, the wood-using industries, the land 
owners, license holders and the railways. 

The placing of all land sales and control of cutting operations 
on Government-owned lands under the direction of properly qual- 
ified forest authorities. In some cases there is now a separate 
branch which handles timber sales. This hinders the best forestry 
administration. 

The Provinces should adopt the policy of cutting timber in 
such manner as to secure a sustained yield instead of the present 
diameter limit regulation. Cutting to diameter limit only is not 
forestry. There should be closer check on the quantity of wood 
cut on licensed lands, closer supervision of cutting methods, and 
more accurate inventories made of the timber before lands are 
put up for sale. 

The total timber supply of each district and the probable 
future yield should be determined and no more mills allowed to 
operate than the forest will sustain permanently. 

Several of the Provinces are getting large yearly revenues from 
the sale of timber without giving adequate return in forest pro- 
tection and regeneration. In other words, they are using up their 
forest capital in much the same fashion as the private owner of 
timberland is so frequently criticized for doing. Public owner- 
ship of land fit only for forestry is not justified unless it is so 
managed as to produce timber crops permanently, 
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PART V 
A PERMANENT INDUSTRY(?) 


CHAPTER XIX 
TO GROW MORE WOOD 


It is inconceivable that a billion-dollar industry like the 
manufacture of pulp and paper in North America should 
allow itself to be starved to death for raw material. Wood 
is the best, most widely available substance for the making 
of paper that the world has yet discovered and the world 
never had enough paper until wood was used. The solution 
is not to find a substitute for wood, but to grow more wood. 

More usable fiber per acre per year can be produced from 
wood than from any other crop adapted to our conditions 
and suitable for the making of most grades of paper. Our 
survey of the situation has shown that: 


We have all the land that is necessary for the growing of 
timber and that is fit for nothing else under a sound national 
economy. 

It is located sufficiently near great waterpowers to make the 
utilization of the timber crop for paper entirely feasible. 

We have sufficient knowledge of the methods of growing 
timber. 

We have a magnitude of investment that renders necessary an 
assured supply of raw material. 


The pulp and paper industry in North America, like the 
other great wood-using industries, can and will be put upon 
a permanent basis, if all the parties at interest will pull 
together. This includes every citizen whether he lives in 
the woods or in the heart of a great city. 

There is no sense in wasting any time or in delaying the 
effort to maintain the American timber supply on the as- 
sumption that we can turn to any other part of the world 
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for any considerable proportion of the wood products that 
we need. 

We must grow the bulk of our own raw material or go 
without. 

The strongest competitors of the pulp and paper mills of 
North America in the world’s markets today are the mills 
in the countries which long ago learned the necessity for 
stabilizing their forests. Germany, Scandinavia and Fin- 
land are the great pulp and paper producing countries of 
the world outside of the United States and Canada. They 
went through a period of forest devastation generations ago. 
For many years the annual cut from their forests has not 
exceeded the equivalent of the annual growth. Even during 
the stress of the great war with wood called upon to meet 
many new uses, Germany did not overeut her forests and 
the cutting of the French forests was not advanced by more 
than 10 years. In these countries it is the forester who 
determines how much timber of each kind may be safely 
cut each year from a given tract. The manufacturing oper- 
ations must be shaped to fit the allotted supply of raw 
material. 

Is the native enterprise and ability, so evident in a thou- 
sand ways in North America, unequal to a problem which 
was long ago solved elsewhere? 
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Table 1 


Tue PuLtp AND Paper INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED Sratss, 1919 


Number establishments. .... 


Value of products.......... 
Persons engaged............ 
Salaries and wages.......... 


Mills making 
Both pulp 

Pulp only Paper only and oases Total 
61 497 172 729 
$42,081,327 | $363,382,919 | $500,330,337 | $905,794,583 
$35,884,802 | $374,362,494 | $377,812,081 | $788,059,377 
6,309 56,796 61,830 124,935 
$7,591,403 $72,985,153 $85,066,830 | $165,643 ,386 
5,807 51,043 56,909 113,759 
$6,524,555 $58 , 324,653 $70,841,434 | $135,690,642 
143,371 561,698 1,145,945 1,851,014 

Table 2 


Raw Marteriats Usep IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN THE UNITED 
States, 1919-1879 


Woodpulp purchased 
Paper stock. ....... 
Manila stock: 


hina Clavie. vier 
Bleaching powder... 
SMUT once ecaace 


1919 
(tons) 


1,595,980 
277 , 849 
1,854,386 


139,914 
187 ,794 


1909 1899 1889 1879 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 
1,241,914 | 644,006 | 349,917 (a) 
357,470 | 234,514 | 246,892 200 , 005 
983,882 | 356,193 | 139,061 87,840 
117,080 99,301 | 524,862 84,786 
303,137 | 367,005 | 355,131 245 ,838 
29 ,422 (a) (a) 1218 
(a) (a) 49,616 (a) 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Not reported separately. 
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Table 3 


Tur Woop Pup INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ne ee 


PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP 


Rated capacity (tons) 


1919 1914 1909 1904 
Ground woods. .-see ee 1,975,039 | 1,789,363 | 1,809,685 1,515,088 
Sulphitendtcsucea cn wom: 1,656,066 | 1,341,622 | 1,250,983 885 ,092 
SOUR cas whence nee 464,482 499 ,325 344,953 244,573 
Sulphatemacyiesre etn 252,995 TLE OZOH eee cote ete cect exe inna Seats 
Table 4 
Propuction or WooD PuLP IN THE UNITED SratTeEs (Tons) 

Year Total Mechanical} Sulphite Soda Sulphate 
WHVsoccnec VSO TG Le ett oateall tannaeasteds, oor bie iene sushcl sean ae | cee 
ESSOn ee PPRIY At Me WPM A <n SORE ae mle Al | cms en oo, 
NGI Oe os ous c OD FOAL Ee eee prema lsvtestelete aches cast] OPsetereaacae ae lee a 
LS OOS 3. hc. she 1,179,525 586 , 374 416,037 177 4S ee eee 
A9O4 ae wih ae 1,921,768 968 ,976 756 , 022 196,270) Rae sae 
OOS ae, Sere: 2 OSA FASD: lle a cue seen Sarde lloehe enters ene eae ae | 
1906(a) Di D2U COPE Yo eee 5.4.81 Fi ltatnraen tee eoneeeal lace ae Se ane 
LOO Tee Me) tae 2 SATE STON |. orecig ee Wat orm neler cars | eee ee 
1908: es 2 NAS OA Gal Ss ewccdc beats ao (es aie ces cake | oa a | 
1909 c-acmeen 2,495,523 | 1,179,266 | 1,017,631 298 626: |geeerceree 
L910 2) 05540 (OB saz sea Awe re a Sea Cree ral Selene er Se 
OUR a oye oes 25 CSO 1S alms son ae lea ee eae el ces eee 
OT Ze Besta. elie wisi dsere eyeies Pos] eo oes clerteeces IIe k cptee stearic it ae ee ean 
LOTS oad nb sta Gl nee Oe all oat erwe ew onto IIs atc Bele ees | eae aes tO 
UO Ta ees neere 2,893,150 | 1,293,661 | 1,151,327 347,928 52,641 
OIL yer, oct thsi ere aite het Ley seg |e Sahagtes Mecusies cetyl ere eee Aaa eagere oh ON nee oe 
i OLG Weer ces 3,435,001 | 1,508,139 | 1,466,402 387 ,021 73,489 
ON pees 3,509,939 | 1,535,953 | 1,451,757 437 ,4380 84,799 
VOUS ee ae 3,313,861 | 1,364,504 | 1,456,633 350 , 362 142 ,362 
01 Oe 3,517,952 | 1,518,829 | 1,419,829 | 411,693 | 120,378 
1020 en os 3,821,704 | 1,583,914 | 1,585,834 | 463,305 | 188,651 
1921. 2,875,601 | 1,267,382 | 1,166,926 300 , 533 140,760 
1922. 3,521,644 | 1,483,787 | 1,374,319 | 419,857 | 243,681 


ee SSS 


(a) Estimated. 
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Note.—Wood pulp manufacture first appeared as an industry in the 
United States Census reports of 1870 with 8 establishments and a product 
valued at $172,350. In 1890, 225,437 tons of mechanical pulp, 71,639 tons 
of soda pulp and 52,841 tons of sulphite pulp, 349,917 in all, were reported as 
used in the manufacture of paper. 


Table 5 
Woop Putp In THE UNITED STATES 
Available for consumption 
Net 
= _ Produced imports 
Year 
(tons) (tons) Total amount} Per cent 
(tons) imported 
5 UU ie he eee 1,179,525 54,824 1,234 , 349 6 
OO4 ean oe rn® 1,921,768 169,238 2,091,006 8 
iG ee a ee ee 2,327 ,844 185 , 569 2, ola, 410 8 
NOOSH hee Kk 2,118,947 239,188 2,358,135 10 
OPK Qiier sar ee. on 2,533,976 498 ,414 3,032,390 16 
TRC PSS ine ees Oe a Po Ce ALS ere ei eters DD OG iluman |: neater tara lia Renter codcaes 
TES ae eee eee 2,893,150 663 , 228 3,556 , 378 19 
TRO Gite aan eee eee 3,435,001 643 , 742 4,078,743 16 
102) ean Ae ee Solon eol 555,885 3,869,746 14 
HOD) Mee eer cs eects 3,821,704 874,164 4,695, 868 19 
NOD 28 oie oe eee rig cals « 3,521,644 /|1,234,601 | 4,756,105 26 
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Table 6 


ConsuMPTION OF Woop Pup IN THE UNITED States (Tons) 
ee SS ee 


Year Production 
THWADE Po iaa se d (a) 1,077 
TS80 Se eee aes (a) 22,570 
SOO sees (a) 305,544 
1899 fae soe. ve 1 ORo25 
ND UP ja een ec lee: Niatriice fais 4.0 
G03) tae nlc Mee eee eee 
ODA potentiate 1,921,768 
OOS een rere (a) 2,084,482 
19065240 oe (a) 2,327,844 
LOO Feet eee 2,547,879 
190Sizate eet 2,118,947 
1909 Meee scence 2,495 ,523 
THO AKOYS date whe oes c 2,533,976 
iO Til aoaiene eeeswer: 2,686,134 
AL Oise es icratcme lteir ashe Re ee 
1D bases Maer RRN Ieee hae a ser EOE Oo oa 
OA eae 2,893,150 
MOD oye ee ol eee a ee 
VOUG Hee se 3,435,001 
TROD Whsed.k tg ee 3,509,939 
LOLS hae ee 3,313,861 
1919. 2. eee ee Sroli@Ob2 
ODO ae hes eee 3,821,704 
TROPA ats ie pemihe 2,875,601 
O22 Mrs ties 3,521,644 


Imports 


677,841 
578 , 209 
636 ,016 
906 , 297 
697, 100 


Exports 


Available for 


consumption 

Sa arte 349,917 
24,940 1,234,349 
15S GOO Pliers cae 
155276 at | homies ee 
10,086 2,091,006 
13,190 2,242,159 
14,1383 2,513,413 
12,419 2,832,238 
11,297 2,358,135 
8,953 2,854, 220 
8,361 3,032,390 
9,494 3,239,065 
145189): “eee ae 
197760 | Sae ner 
12,337 3,556,378 
2052947" |i sta Sees 
40,023 4,078,743 
39,180 4,148,600 
22,324 3,869,746 
40,057 453, OhL 
32; 1e0 4,695,868 
28,483 3,544,218 
24,500 4,756,105 


1,259 , 638 


(a) Estimated. 
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Table 10 
Imports or SuupHatTe Pup Into THE Unirep Srares (SHort Tons) 


From From From From 
Mees Canada Sweden Finland other —_— 

LO hiirece ete mare ae 80,738 DALYETKGY Ail Ieee Detnet o G2 6 , 264 116,764 
TOTS yacaeceore 11 Boe © al tear cteeee paca] eestor cecutto ole 4,406 122 ,520 
OL O Rees 122,100 24 ,270 430 4,256 151,056 
1920 ey aoe 127,876 58 , 253 8,694 5,151 199 ,974 
TOD eee een oe 100 ,496 64 ,626 6,495 6,470 178 ,087 
O22 cee ates ees 154,041 135 , 259 26,019 12,835 328 , 154 

iotalea. aaa 703 , 365 312,170 41,638 39,382 | 1,096,555 

Table 11 
PuLpwoop USED IN THE UNITED STATES (CorDs) 
Year Total Domestic Imported 

DS TOMAR fos cree ea a Te 25200.) leh c is Reet ee eee 
SSO We eee ccoera Wa Wietn aay as taiets 41,000 a eee oan Se ee 
TR OO lege 2 Rares ie nies eee 583), 200) ll acee derek ee eal eee eee 
ILS OO Marae ee Toy non ay ec pprrte ce Se 1,986,310 1,617,093 369,217 
1 OO A eat Re Got otter tee ar eh 3,050,717 2,473 ,094 573,618 
D0 Baer Sehr Pec Mice chapel oho ne oe 3,192,223 2,546,795 645,428 
MOOG ier hee tence ee eevee eee oes | Mer GOL nthe O 2,922,304 738 , 872 
QO TRAE Brack ls./ gan Bawa tmete ae 3,962,660 3,037,287 925 ,373 
OO Sai aes Se een ae Ae epee abe 3,346,953 2,651,817 695, 136 
LOO Ke eter ci ne ae 4,001,607 3,207,653 793 ,954 
TOTO Re Serre oe ake eee 4,094,306 3,146,540 947 , 766 
140) It b So aibe Reatioe ect oeR Rite Onare eects 4,328,052 3,390,382 937 ,670 
pS be Pemae re here Star eet aren ere mmee sl Pree me (emery ote Me is 
POTS ce bie! oposite Bilohn og 5 si wees rane tet] layin ot ireutvors tate ys teet| Cte yA arc oc rears | Cte 
LOMAS estates oe kere te 4,470,763 3,641,063 829,700 
MOG Ao ER codes Soirveg ee SHO HES weet fe estreRe teases area lee reac cae ae eae ee 
LORE ety cae enna temo 5,228,558 4,444,565 783 , 993 
LOA earn eae eer rans nee 5,480,075 4,706,327 773,748 
Moye Nik adams athe HOPE RG MARS cro utherG 5,250,794 4,506,276 744,518 
OIE Benge enter AY ya eee AE 5,477,832 4,445,817 1,032,015 
OZOH i. eee Le ey ud oogonia 6,114,072 5,014,513 1,099,559 
UO Zier ca eh ete Set AN ie bes Seana oy ee .| 4,557,179 3,740,406 816,773 
LEE PA ey Ae ae Lh ate cits 5,548,842 4,498,808 1,050,034 


Year 


1880 (a) 
1890 (a) 


1904 (a) 
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Putrwoop UseED In THE UnrtTEep States 
By Processes (Corps) 
i ee ee 
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Total Mechanical | Sulphite Soda Sulphate 
PARP ALU rex sexo SS | Oa Ne Ns ORD ER ees Eee Are 

Ail, OOO DR gape eeenaete ca eee es assed eee cate oleh aemerne 
Eas UC UE | eee meee cranes | See sien Pav tieal mat ench sac lie cette fs 
DESO GL Os |e ree eerie oe | Oe eye MS ang Av, anid ohn eee 
cs (ls). | ese ane ae ere ie Earn I Ae cr tN eae 
SOAs ele VOOR O41 aL Os eabse) 404,050 %bens sone 
S001 176") 197780) | 1 958.6190) 504777 | ae ae 
33 902;,000 1, S61, s025 || 2,059,496 |) 541, 862.|5 22 oe 
SOsOS GOS Hells d Zell CaO meee 490.243 ek 
4,001,607 | 1,246,121 | 2,145,984 | 571,502 38,000 
4,094,306 | 1,180,598 | 2,247,693 | 655,827 10,188 
4,328,052 | 1,314,141 | 2,342,550 | 642,680 28,681 
AA Oe Oa eae See Ne Ar Si See, AUC MR eee cael eh ane ee a 
5,228,558 | 1,524,386 | 2,856,122 | 707,419 | 140,631 
5,480,075 | 1,553,633 | 2,892,322 | 843,048 | 191,072 
5,250,794 | 1,345,435 | 2,860,172 | 748,638 | 296,549 
5,477,832 | 1,536,447 | 2,866,603 | 802,186 | 272,596 
6,114,072 | 1,591,378 | 3,202,380 | 923,695 | 396,619 
4,557,179 | 1,287,095 | 2,367,919 | 610,059 | 292,106 
5,548,842 | 1,494,027 | 2,765,279 | 786,968 |; 502,568 


(a) Detailed data not available. 
(b) No data available. 
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Table 16 


‘THE PuLP AND Paper INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP 


1919 1921 

Operatingynnl saree rae een 99 100 
@appitall aa re Ser es ene eee $275, 767,364 | (b) $379,812,751 
Value of products: 

Polpmnadetorisales.. eae eee $48 , 485,746 $42,326,213 

Papermmade tor sales mre mee eee $91 , 362,913 $108 , 676 , 952 
Employees (all classes)............... 26 , 647 24,611 
Salaries and wages.................. $32 , 264,208 $34, 199,090 
Rated: horsepower.-......+...+.2..4. (a) 623,588 987 , 984 


(a) 78 per cent hydraulic and electric. 


(b) Greatest increase between 1919 and 1921 in investments in land, 


buildings and machinery. 


Table 17 


Pup AND PapErR INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


(Materials Used) 


a ERS 


ibapermadesall kinds]. on... hee ee ee 
Fuel used: 


Sulphate and carbonate of soda, ete......... 


1919 1921 

(tons) (tons) 
1,220,360 1,002,930 
16,435 10,369 
62,957 61,914 
1,449 Mee 
1990". Ince eee 
15,841 24,399 
1,090, 235 1,021,941 
1,218,089 1,251,341 
14,397,318 4,559,928 
33 , 462 22,154 
10,549, 493 12,500,643 
78,993 66,971 
121,447 121,540 
9,256 11,4386 
27,756 32,920 


an 
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Table 18 


Tue Woop Putp Inpustry In CANADA 
Rated Capacity (tons) 


1921 1919 
GTOUNAWOOd Seis cain es uate sorte Rare ras 1,320,344 1,193,920 
UD NRE Meer ort nists Mase. Ac fare a, 813,746 681,700 
SUED a LOMe Mars cche tke teers Deedee ie tideiatns 219,670 202 , 800 
PTO oo ac cree CE Re sO Le ee ae ee Pe ee 6,450 5,600 


Table 19 
Propuction or Woop Pup 1n CanaDa (Tons.) 
Year Total Mechanical | Sulphite | Sulphate | Soda 
OOS ts Pic. vorten< 363 ,079 278,570 SPICE Meeensoe cure 2,178 
QOS rere 52a 445,408 SLOT OOO TE O26 ae ae 4,873 
CHIC Rite oe ieee ate Bee 474,604 370,195 OS OS tial at cities: 8,422 
SG Sige oc eons 496 , 833 SE2cac ee LLO KS OMS eee 24,121 
ES Asa SA eee) Sane 682 ,632 499,226 | 142,978 33,469 6,959 
LOWS Rhee serene os 854,624 600,216 | 183,552 68 , 284 25572 
BO Ee aes Sidi oases = 934,700 644,924 | 217,550 70,333 1,893 
ION hme 1,074,805 743,776 | 235,474 92,405 3,150 
NOUG sR aes ke ee 1,296 , 084 827,258 | 363,972 | 100,977 3,877 
TIO Eee Beane nena een 1,464,308 923,731 | 374,894 | 161,547 4,136 
MONS AR ery cee, Saks fies 1557193 879,510 | 494,322 | 179,600 3,761 
EOL Oe eth. Got hae 1,716,089 990,902 | 562,115 | 158,475 4,597 
POZO Ronee cn ron i 1,960,102 | 1,090,114 | 675,733 | 188,487 5,768 
HOD Ue p re) oc ava ons 1,549,082 931,560 | 481,984 | 131,337 4,201 
OPA oR irene ae eal 2,150,251 | 1,241,185 | 678,878 | 217,862 793 
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Table 20 


PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP 


Consumption or Woop Putp in CanaDa (Tons) 
Ss WN i ret eS lt re 


Available 

Year Production Exports Imports for con- 

sumption 

1LO0S Rane eee re 363,079 QB9OESO5 ae erase oes srolion.a-re steele 
TOO Dieren, Sen Ries ear. the 445,408 280) (44 lee teen eo can wets oeareees 
19 LO esr eae 474,604 S2SEO Can a2 ates meee rere ls knee tren 
LENT Bese ia wen, in 496 , 833 PURE ef ee ain al al baeaeeaeicen Sale 
THON IA De ete Se etre 682,632 By aC Ue epee midl oamaee pec 
OS Serene ere eee 854, 624 QOS 1694 Mle ctioria Seale ee eee 
LOS eee ee ar erent ete 934,700 ADA B83 A en aril pect aioe eee 
LOLS Mes ce nee a en eee 1,074,805 SOARLTOW lv cpee aloe eee ae 
OU Girona eet, ct cee tt 1,296,084 5585899... amen a aol oe re ee 
IRS Eee laa eye ee cnrtee 1,464,308 511,808.71. So. o23|- ee 
TOU Sree ets oe eit amt 1,557,193 SSS OUT 5 leis |e eee 
TOL OR en eae kor? Bescon 1,716,089 709,129 13,076 1,020,036 
192 Oa er aos ak ea 1,960, 102 819,985 21,141 1,161,258 
URS ae aso AIOE SONTAG oye 1,549,082 S2a2e2 17,354 1,039,214 
ODF a pean et ecnta: 2,150,251 818 , 247 17,300 1,349,304 

Table 21 
PuLpwoop UsEeD IN CANADA BY PRocESSES (CorDs) 

Year Total Mechanical | Sulphite | Sulphate | Soda 
OOS erie cocerne.2 ASD, sd Cl elie aah cpkie SC wills) Sets nko Pa oles Oe ea eee 
LOO rs Acta Mew (7-40 3 ee Pete SiS eit oa alll cao oo - 
OI Oars Ararat cereece BOS AST oleae 3.8 se dion loti essere es 5 ene eae 
HO es AAS Sate, 672,288 408 ,000 230 5 OOO eee ee 45,000 
1G PAS ae SR 866 ,042 499 , 226 285,959 | 66,988 | 13,919 
MOU row, eee sedl ee 1,109,034 600, 216 367,105 | 186,569 | 5,144 
LOU Aerie Penis. ee. 1,224,376 644,924 435,101 | 140,666 | 3,785 
1915. 1,405,836 743,776 470,949 | 184,811 | 6,300 
TOT Giee tice outs 1,764,912 827,258 729,945 | 201,954 | 7,755 
1917. 2,104,334 964,479 855,489 | 274,646 | 9,720 
QUST ae) Soe te 2,210,744 873,084 | 1,044,697 | 285,194 | 7,769 
TOU Gees lee tes cis 2,428,706 | 1,010,457 | 1,127,659 | 281,360 | 9,230 
O20 Fri peteh ae ar 2,777,422 | 1,080,618 | 1,354,023 | 330,907 | 11,874 
1921. 2,180,578 967,519 982,296 | 222,175 | 8,588 
O22 Wee ees oc: 2,912,608 | 1,214,910 | 1,325,074 | 370,979 1,645 


SS 
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Table 22 
PuLPWooD CONSUMPTION IN CANADA By Species (Corps) 

Year Total Spruce ees Hemlock | Poplar Pine Other 
1908 Sen. 482,777 POEGRYH || fivpeP IR oes ook 1,575 PRD letevercons ce 
1900 ones 622,129 516,030 | 100,095 700 Su teen sera 116 
110" Sees). 598,487 470,230 | 120,475 3,816 SEOOS sl ee ie 358 
TOV oe: 672,288 548,276 | 117,400 1,670 ANI SGs pean eh 756 
19IDene 8€6 042 677,747 | 164,587 | 19,178 4,405 40 85 
TOS 1,109,034 754,858 | 283,292 | 47,360 ANTAe C10°383 ala. eee 
19TAee ees. 1,224,376 836,387 | 314,183 | 45,246 Ue OMAR ET eo ace 
HRT cre 1,405,836 998,156 | 307,219 | 55,265 32459 (eal O53 ale teers 
1OIGI orc 1,764,912 | 1,203,557 | 433,154 | 82,307 Cia be BETAS Ih oe eo ase 
LONGER Re 2,104,334 | 1,67&,656 | 309,515 | 101,321 5,168 2,850 6,824 
ASRS ee oe 2,210,744 | 1,638,733 | 447,243 | 89,007 9,885 | 25,851 25 
TOTO See aco 2,428,706 | 1,787,868 | 490,327 | 118,013 7,228 | 15,402 9,868 
120M 8S 2,777,422 | 1,873,024 | 687,519 | 176,029 5,732 | 15,743 | 19,375 
MODE ee. 2,180,578 | 1,499,478 | 511,791 | 122,997 3,557 | 40,406 2,349 
TO2D enh ey ey 2,912,608 | 2,032,985 | 627,626 | 157,947 1,305 | 79,461 | 13,284 

Table 23 
PuLpwoop Usrep IN CANADA BY PRovINcEs (CorDs) 

Year Total Quebec Ontario N. B. B. C. N.S. 
1O0Sse 25 482,777 255,943 | 154,714 | 54,058 (1) | 18,062 
LOOOR Se 622,129 319,935 | 187,352 | 88,450 1,316 | 25,076 
191O 2s 598 ,487 342,755 | 210,552 | 22,634 440 | 22,106 
LO Tees 672,288 390,426 | 213,667 | 45,824 T5ON 222220 
1912 866 , 042 578,855 | 173,903 | 52,041 35,067 | 26,176 
HONS Meee 1,109,034 629,934 | 321,244 | 53,121 84,173 | 20,562 
LOIASS 1,244,376 636,496 | 447,751 49,339 | 80,013 | 10,777 
POT Svea. 1,405,836 697,962 | 480,627 | 115,842 | 90,535 | 20,870 
1OIG Sa 1,764,912 924,272 | 637,612 | 79,594 | 108,997 | 14,437 
OM, Re 2,104,334 | 1,109,869 | 735,691 | 105,586 | 134,814 | 18,374 
TOUS: oe 2,210,744 | 1,085,478 | 784,691 | 110,133 | 218,774 | 11,668 
ADIO MA... 2,428,706 | 1,176,134 | 840,856 | 140,607 | 250,358 | 20,751 
19206505. 2,777,422 | 1,333,815 | 942,672 | 180,723 | 295,617 | 24,595 
192IRe =. 2,180,578 | 1,111,277 | 700,589 | 121,110 | 225,240 | 22,362 
1922/5. 08 2,912,608 | 1,405,440 | 980,635 | 204,965 | 274,649 | 46,919 


eT 


(1) No pulp was manufactured in British Columbia prior to 1909. 
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; Table 24 
CanapIAN Exports or Woop Pup 1890-1908 INcLUsIVE (VALUES ONLY) 


Fiscal “Great [ United Other Total 
years Britain States countries 

PSO save cerete reve $ 460 $ 147,098 $ 20,622 $ 168,180 
SO beset, rocsetota ays |(eievs-e ereaspeehe tetas 280; 619" Mickemarte rece 280,619 
SOD esa cieisist cael ltecewerel AieGeme wget ees 355); SOSA eesti ctatets 355, 303 
ee enone career 1,640 45425386 Ona ches aeses 455,893 
SOAS eraeretetcles 178,255 368 , 256 706 547,217 
ESO onstereniiesess & 251,848 336 , 385 2,641 590,874 
SOG rarer che 113,557 557 ,085 5,135 675,777 
SO eaves te 164,138 576,720 1,101 741,959 
USOS eee cetictia re 676,100 534,305 16 1,210,421 
VSOOW ce tev eyes 671,704 578,229 24,343 1,274,276 
LOOON esterases 562,178 1,193,753 60,085 1,816,016 
LOOT soe eh ieus 934,722 937 , 330 65,155 1,937 , 207 
1902. cae 818,580 1,170,400 57,418 2,046,398 
TOIOS ere wh ees wes 1,129,173 1,795,768 226 ,002 3,150,943 
LOA Sacer 548 ,720 1,807 ,442 52,912 2,409,074 
LOO DeF ceieie ee 680,199 2,694,122 24,837 3,399,158 
LOOG Meters teys 998,702 2,419,628 59,820 3,478,150 
Wien Beooudas 558 , 609 2,397,448 28,888 2,984,945 
DOOS rons strsestne 485,199 3,545,530 7,123 4,037,852 

Total i cic.es $8,773,784 $22,149,674 $636 , 804 $31,560, 262 

Table 25 


CaNnapDIAN Exports oF Putpwoop 1890-1908 IncLusivE (VALUES ONLY) 


Fiscal Great United Other Total 
years Britain States countries 

ESO dees $ 22,808 $ Oe LO dumee |e ether Re peers $ 80,005 
| Bot TS Sas eee eae 18,362 LIOS6386 |S heen cee 188 ,998 
te PAN Orn rigor 36,146 TRS SUB ihn eee oe 219,458 
TRO Re ciate. 13,461 371,981 $ 650 386 , 092 
SOB aah oceans she 24,250 SOO OLOGT iter arcreete seamee meee 393, 260 
PSO Seer teak eck 9,396 459 GUS. be. oJ tepeetetes 468 , 009 
USOG6 avavcve serous 27,580 GOO 285" 5 ieanckeume orien 627,865 
KESEV AS tenn pe 33,931 OC 2 Ne wl ee Veen eee CLE Los 
SOS Macs anes 34,772 876,690 579 912,041 
WROO Meinccsssitens 28,099 809,795 4,192 842,086 
WOOO Mais starevstere 38,370 864,077 325 902,772 
DOO Brretete teas 5 32,198 LSSG4F S205) all Geran cue ee 1,397,019 
DOU tee cass 120,445 V104 OOS | |eae nranshyeeneunree 1,315,038 
RO errr eae Iss np teckiw hoeco ete eae LE SOS; O60) mele aoc re 1,558,560 
1904. 1,788,049 es Pee Or 1,788,049 
1905. 2; GOO, S04: ile oiler me cree 2,600,814 
1906. 2 G29 OG 0S octet eee eye 2,649,106 
1907. 1,998,805 Sisi-e Danie ARS 1,998,805 
1908. 4600, 300" @ \(Poece cure pee 4,655,371 

Dotalijerekeien $439,818 $23, 248,936 $5,746 $23,694,500 


SSS 
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SAMPLE WORKING PLAN FOR ADIRONDACK 
SOFTWOODS' 


By A. B. Recxnacen, 1922. For the Working Period 1923-1932 Inclusive 


1. Foreword. 

This plan is prepared in accordance with the vote at the joint meeting 
of timberland owners and foresters in New York City on June 7, 1922, 
“that a sample working plan . . . be prepared . . . for the purpose of 
illustrating and of explaining what is intended under ‘Regulation of Cut.” 

Through the courtesy of Finch, Pruyn & Co. it is possible to use the data 
gathered by Messrs. H. L. Churchill and T. H. Crawshaw on a typical area 
of softwood land (Spruce Flat Type) on the upper Hudson in Essex 
County. These data were supplemented by a study of growth of spruce 
and balsam following early cutting for sawtimber? 

The outline followed is one prepared for use by timberland owners in 
New York State, particularly in the Adirondacks. 


2. Introduction. 

(a) This tract is located west of the Hudson River and east of lands of 
R. C. Pruyn, in Townships 46 and 47, and the Hyslop Patent, Totten and 
Crossfield’s Purchase, in the Town of Newcomb, County of Essex, State 
of New York. 

(b) The area covered by this plan is as follows: 


Acres 

South water shed, Santanoni—Sucker Brook............... 2,862 
Wpper Beaver Brook and tributaries’ ea... eas... se ascee IL ikave 
Hower Geavierr brooke metre meh ory sehr nso Guns Sea 1,714 
AN TCE S EVGEGSTY IRTP. Seti G cie, Ueto Seon ota heptane a ratte 267 
ER OES CCCs ator ae eter Nc Ete athcre Sie tils oy deren eho 6,000 


(c) Previous to its acquisition by Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., the area 
belonged to the McIntyre Iron Co. It was last logged in 1892 for soft- 
wood saw timber to about 10 inches in diameter on the stump. 

(d) The village of Newcomb is near by and furnishes a fair supply of 
skilled woods labor. Additional help can be obtained from Tupper Lake. 

(e) The saw timber and pulpwood is driven down the Hudson and its 
tributaries to the paper mill and sawmill of the company at Glens Falls. 
Thus none of the forest products are consumed locally. 

1 Reprinted from Bulletin 15 of the Empire State Forests Propucts Assn., October, 
See “Growth of Spruce and Balsam in the Adirondacks’’ paper read at meeting of 
N. Y. Section, Society of American Foresters, August 16, 1922, and published in Journal 
of Forestry. 
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3. The Forest. 

(a) This area is all in the spruce flat type. 

(b) The entire area is cut over but restocking satisfactorily with young 
growth of softwoods. (See Forest Description in the Appendix.) 

(c) Stand Table—The following stand table is based on the careful 
measurement of an average acre and shows the number of trees of each 
kind by diameters at breast height (4% feet above ground): 


Tasie 1.—Stanp TaBLE FOR AVERAGE ACRE 
Spruce Flat Type Cut 30 Years Ago to About 10 in. Diameter on Stump 


Deb ar. Bal- | Hem- Yel. | Hd. . 
: Beech Misc. | Total 
Ins. Spine sam | lock Codecs Birch | Map. cael ae 


i Vike VCE val teeta iaetc 3 a i is erecta 17 51 
2 21 1 1 1 So" lbea teat 18 on 
3 8 1 1 1 1 12 siete: 10 34 
4 11  Uhoowsce POP Od neat & Ot eas eee 12 36 
5 5 ica eee 2 1 Aan SEO coe 6 25 
6 5 Bie Were se 3 4 Ne ope 9 36 
7 uf 3 Wt fe Sener 3 Salt eeee mae 29 
8 3 Sie Wc aca | Aap 5 4 1 4 25 
9 9 3 La ea 1 By tial lefetcao oes 1 18 
10 8 UPR Hi ee ee res 1 Di AW Saree 5 28 
11 tdi 10 2 2 SEM eds ae 1 24 
12 9 AWS | iss coal eee Oa 1 Di 4 |S acd 16 
13 7 6 3 |Sewaes DEN ey es | cece | ater ilk 
WATE S| Bracks 4 Dial | seanerseaee 1 Ppl ineewe fe 10 
SS Perccoted ENG erie hii R | CR er etal kn et ntans| betel haw th 1 1 
IKG3s. Se | Poe eye 1 A ad eee eee |e |e SET So 2 
ee A Scere cle ces | shakes | eg eee ee eae » aie ee terra ts 13 2 
TSM Gates 1 bere pci [ec erenskaaed mS ils eevee 1 3 
EE aa seer eave [eescc seaarelll cout ts | pect hee ee Lis Ss eres eee 1 
DOT fag |e exe. cc cmeoeier. pS ee sect eee Leah S| nee 2 
Dy lps Bees leas Ne iba ase lotion Dh Wil eakeevate eer 2 
Pie Nadel beseP ee ons Sle Cae Peel aoe eset | Nm eee a yw Soi 1 
SS MRMD itch es, ts |SMaanmee ce [tage c rae ecyea tone a ares Lie eee eee ee 1 
Total trees 

MDE LA CTO il aed natin aya: ree tll Gare Goualge fetes eiarrancl| aire Reco ostl | repairs Veh clearer eee 415 


(d) Stock Table—The following table shows for the same average acre 
(as in Table 1) the volumes in cubic feet for spruce and balsam and board 
feet for hemlock and hardwoods (omitting the Cedar, which is of incon- 
siderable size). Local volume tables were prepared for spruce and balsam 
based on Cary: “Manual for Northern Woodsmen,” Table 6 (see Appen- 
dix) ; for hemlock and hardwoods the volumes were those obtained by field 
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measurements in St. Lawrence County. These tables show no values for 
beech under 10 inches or for birch and maple under 11 inches d.b.h. This 
explains why no values for maple are given in the stock table. For the 
miscellaneous species (black ash, black cherry, striped maple) the volume 
table for yellow birch was used as being the most conservative. Cubic 
feet are converted into cords at a ratio of 90 cubic feet per cord. 

(e) The current annual increment per cents used in determining the 
yearly growth of spruce and balsam are the result of careful local studies 
on the adjacent estate of R. C. Pruyn, Esq., now being cut over. The 
hemlock and the hardwoods are omitted in the following calculations since 
the growth of spruce and balsam is the chief consideration, since no local 
data are available on the growth of hemlock and hardwoods and since it 
may be assumed that these species are largely at a standstill because of 
over-maturity and decay, there having been no cutting except for soft- 
woods. 


TABLE 2.—StTock TABLE FOR AVERAGE ACRE 
Spruce Flat Type Cut 30 Years Ago to 10 in. Diameter on Stump 


D.B.H. Spruce | Balsam Total | Hemlock| Beech |Yel. birch} Misc. | Total 
Ins. Gar Pt; |) Cuckt.9|| Cu. Bt. | Bd. Ft. | Bao kts | Bde kt. |Bd.Ft. Bd. Ft. 
5 18.5 29.4 FD) Make folios saosin | canteen ttsicile: le ale Gee myer sue exons vex ell lech eaten od 
6 24.5 18.6 De VMS AR ate ha shee [leictrone -soexsan | os Gunes. Suances | emereer re ll Meee 
7 44.1 27.3 71.4 Yt gt aeaelacnal Waoiond orerensra| Moarcarms ae 5 
8 25.8 91.2 1 Wk Ua Ne Se rei tl eck Gc, coma omens creNeO| foe orsiararsy (tithe eee 
9 108.0 48.3 156.3 TE ltt ntreancectrack)|Ayauereneac sagt | etoraee tne 14 
10 132.0 228.0 S00 20sec ae Soe eee omit Al jee Acree 48 
11 137.9 237.0 374.9 84 120 90 45 339 
12 225.0 110.0 Sa0 sO} Moet thar 83 Gee AN emereccars 215 
13 203.0 205.2 408.2 213 OSA ihe atin leas 316 
ol ai cee 155.6 155.6 490 130 206 103 629 
Tat AEE Bac iy Oe ARIES Tecpel (enn raga Seca [PReerar Nore Phat [sea cneaiceemetey MRC. athe 125 125 
RG ym catevocrr ss 52.2 52.2 DOO ltivacatescrntsy egeveat sa teras)| aacieey sans 145 
THe A le We ic Boe tepegtiercen ete my lope peat are ie mel Ieee ice Stree Eas RPP ress SAAS Niicatuavs. + 344 
Les me Lal ceo sa 63.6 (38) Masanori REPORTS, ine 198 198 396 
Te Needs, Guece «ata Niele ce el el | Sch che ae sean) fear mPiars| Wires aCe are AEN bie Maa er Ae 227 
OA MA te ese) wiroy )]'t lane ae sup Ps Plea emt a we ZOO en Filament ZOOS || eteits tors 550 
MMe et oy cringe cian sah eetteiell “pane ichare vane S30.) ders ODE Tle carat teas 620 
FP be se, eter) (EME) mer ERCH| AR CHICA Sur HCACH KRU RC NOCH (Cee Le Ee Re oe Dat me ||aranet 322 
CBSA | 6 |haee Ate osiel leer meh stesso [ela em arte cll [Peace ence iaca Pee Caeser Ieee 359 359 
Tora 918.8 |1,266.4 |2,185.2 1,276 484 2,423 471 |4,654 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. bd. ft. bd. ft. bd. ft. | bd. ft. | bd. ft. 
10.21 14.07 24.28 
cords cords cords 


Churchill, in memorandum of May 29, 1922, figures that “the direct loss 
due to lumbering in smaller trees left on the areas logged, is about 20 per 
1See “Growth of Spruce and Balsam in the Adirondacks’? paper read at meeting of 
Association and article referred to in the “Foreword’’ above, 
16 
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cent of the volume, and there is a certain amount of loss annually due to 
windfall, disease, and insects, which amounts to perhaps 1 per cent yearly 
of the volume standing for twenty years after cutting.” 

This factor has been used in the calculations which follow. The incre- 
ment of balsam above 14 inches has been omitted as being offset by the 
decay which is common in balsams of larger size. 

These figures for annual growth must be reduced 20 per cent for mor- 
tality in logging and 1 per cent annually for loss by windfall, disease and 
insects. Since the planned cuttings extend over 20 years (see below) the 
reduction is 2 per cent per annum, or a net increment of .3446 cords of 
spruce, .4707 cords of balsam = .8153 cords annual growth which is 3.36 per 
cent of total cords of standing spruce and balsam as given in Table 2. 

(f) The total estimate of standing timber on the tract is obtained by 
multiplying the values in Table 2 by the acreage (6,000 acres) of the tract. 
The annual growth for spruce and balsam on the entire tract is derived 
from Table 8. 


TABLE 4.—SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES AND GROWTH 
For 6,000 Acres of Spruce Flat Type 


Species Standing timber Annual growth 

SLU CCRee te tek Rich eeais ae eee 61,260 cords 2,068 cords 

alasmbtarers es re eee. ee 84,420 cords 2,824 cords 

Af BG Dee os a at 145,680 cords 4,892 cords 
Peril OC Keir ter cme eas ase rs 7,656,000 bd. ft. Not ascertained 
IBeecheete trio ok. 26 52 a Raa 2,904,000 bd. ft. Not ascertained 
ello watiren sc Nn ea sc ccies oe 14,538,000 bd. ft. Not ascertained 
Miscellaneous: cme soe eee 2,826,000 bd. ft. Not ascertained 
Toteliae ec eee ee 27,924,000 bd. ft. Not ascertained 


4. Proposed Management. 

(a) Object of Management—The company owning the tract desires con- 
tinuous forest production thereon so far as possible, the yield should be 
sustained not annually but periodically, with pulpwood as the chief crop. 

(b) Practical Restrictions—The chief difficulty in handling the tract for 
continuous crops of pulpwood is the cost of logging. The annual cut must 
be of sufficient volume to justify the expense-of roads, camps, logging 
equipment, etc. This means that the period of return for a second cut on 
the same area must be longer than is desirable for the good of the forest. 
Management, then, is a compromise between the necessities of logging and 
what is the best forestry practice. As the years pass, the balance will 
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swing towards better forestry practice because of the increasing value of 
the stumpage. 

This is why no cutting of hardwoods is planned for the ensuing working 
period (1923-1932). Present utilization of hardwoods is not compatible 
with the best forestry practice. Pulpwood utilization, on the other hand, 
is complete, taking everything to a 3-inch diameter in the top and where 
4-foot wood is cut and peeled there is practically no waste. 

(c) Method of Cutting—A selection system of cutting is advised for 
spruce and balsam on this tract. As Churchill said in a working plan for 
similar lands belonging to the Company in 1912: 

“The only way to get satisfactory results in this work is to mark all 
trees to be cut and upon the skill with which this marking is done depends 
in a very large measure the success of the work. 

“Except where absolutely needed for seeding, all trees that have reached 
their limit of effective growth should be cut regardless of size. Also all 
trees with broken or suppressed crowns or injured by fire or otherwise so 
that they are likely to become defective before the next cutting. The 
trees left should be sound, wind-firm and have well-developed crowns. 
They should be trees that will live and add a substantial growth to their 
volume each year until the next cut. 

“A careful study of existing conditions upon all parts of these holdings 
has conclusively shown that the best results cannot be obtained by cutting 
to a fixed diameter limit, but that the cutting must be made to conform 
to conditions existing upon each area logged.” é 

In general, balsam should be cut heavily, especially the tall, spindly 
trees which are prone to windfall, and spruce should be cut more lightly, 
leaving short stocky trees with well-developed crowns that have adequate 
growing space and are not in danger of suppression by the hardwoods. 

As an approximate diameter limit, spruce should be cut down to and 
including 10 inches d.b.h. and balsam down to 5 inches d.b.h., since 
balsam is sure to reproduce anyway and its heavier cutting will favor the 
reproduction of spruce and also because balsam is prone to windfall. 

However, in the marking, no rigid diameter limits should be observed, 
but the conditions on the ground should govern in the choice of trees to 
be taken, remembering that a second cut is to be made 20 years hence and 
leaving a sufficient stand of thrifty trees to make this possible. 

(d) A cutting cycle (period between cuts) of 20 years is recommended. 
The rotation (total age at which trees are to be cut) is tentatively set at 
80 years. At that age both spruce and balsam have attained pulpwood 
size. 


5. Regulation of Cut. 

(a) The paper mill of the company requires 30,000 cords of pulpwood 
annually. Only a part of this need come from the tract in question since 
the company has other holdings. It is expected, however, to get as much 
pulpwood from this tract as is compatible with maintaining its productivity 
unimpaired—that is, with a sustained periodic yield. 
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(b) This means that the crop 20 years hence must be adequate to war- 
rant logging the area for a second cut. The growth of the trees left must 
be the source of this second cut. To ensure this requires a regulation of 
the present cut which has been figured by various methods as follows: 
(For details of computations, see Appendix.) 

(ec) The allowed annual cut by four different methods for an average 
acre is as follows: 


Method Spruce Balsam Total 

The COUSS ayccF NCS a aan Soon ne .4907 8956 1.3863 

Os AL 2 BENT soi ane, anette ee aC .4103 .9388 1.3491 

SeVONVianteless ee. aes. oh cee .2550 3520 .6070 

AMUSO SONG Se re 6 Seay os uth ito: .6828 .9388 1.6216 
1See Woorsey, T. S., Jr.: “American Forest naaiios? where this method is sum- 


marized in Articles 127, 138 and 144, 
2See RecKNaGeL and Bentiey: “Forest Management.’’ P. 148. 
3 See Jackson: ‘“‘A Short Manual of Forest Management.’’ P. 58, 


Von Mantel’s method is always conservative; Heyer’s and Chapman’s 
and Jackson’s agree closely, so the values derived by Chapman’s method 
may be accepted. This is especially desirable because the method is well 
adapted to this kind of a forest. 

(d) The calculated cut, then, for spruce and balsam on the entire tract 
for the ensuing 10-year working period is as follows: 


Species Per annum For 10-year working period 
SNUG ON stensys svete aie tacas 2 ois 2,944.2 cords 29 , 442 cords 
IBSISH IM ee ness a> mise NSIS es 5,373.6 cords 53,736 cords 
Potala eae art roe 8,317.8 cords 83,178 cords 


For the 10-year working period the cut should not, therefore, exceed, 
in round numbers, 83,000 cords of spruce and balsam. Assuming that the 
company desires a cut of 12,000 cords a year or 120,000 cords in the ten- 
year period, this would exceed the allowed cut by 37,000 cords and seriously 
encroach on the growing stock inasmuch as there are only 28,533 cords of 
spruce above the suggested diameter limit and 84,420 cords of balsam, 
making a total of 112,953 cords. 

It would be better, therefore, to curtail the cut from this tract to 10,000 
cords yearly and to cease cutting after 8 years in order to resume again 
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at the eleventh year with a normal cut of 8,300 cords. This is the best 
way of maintaining the productivity of the tract unimpaired. 

(e) Allocation of Cut—The areas listed in 2 (b) as composing this tract 
should preferably be cut in the following order: 


Acres 
Je Wlongs Hudson: Rivers ese crrs cts eera iarte Sect tne acces 267 
2. South watershed, Santanoni—Sucker Brook................. 2,862 
30) Upper beaver Brook and (Unibutariess. mis) taser ee 1,157 
AMIGO Wer: Beaverw Broo Katee 2 ener ici eae a nena tee ee ta 1,714 
id Breyitct Wate ae ie ee, a a A tie, Ene ea nme iain oe AES. Sy E 6,000 


Each year’s cutting should be selected in advance and the trees thereon 
marked for cutting by the company’s forester. The cost of this is esti- 
mated at 8 to 10 cents per M. ft. or 4 to 5 cents per cord. 


6. Fire Prevention. 

(a) Overlooking this tract, there are two lookout stations maintained by 
the Conservation Commission from which fires are promptly reported to 
the local ranger.- These are Mt. Adams (east of the “Upper Works”) and 
Goodenow Mt. (south of the state road, west of Newcomb). 

(b) Under the law all softwood tops have to be lopped to a diameter of 
3 inches, which coincides with commercial practice in the cutting of pulp- 
wood. The company already patrols its land—three men are so employed 
—and this patrol will be extended to the tract in question, particularly to 
cut-over areas. The company posts its lands against trespass’ and requires 
permits from all who wish to hunt or fish on its lands. 

(c) Cooperation in fire prevention on this tract should be had with the 
adjacent owners—R. C. Pruyn of Albany and the Tahawus Club and the 
McIntyre Iron Co. as well as with the State of New York. Especially 
dangerous for the next working period is the recent softwood slash on the 
Pruyn tract and a joint patrol of this portion of the forest might be ar- 
ranged, each owner paying a proportionate share for its maintenance. 
Patrol must be specially careful in the 3 or 4 years following the cutting. 

(d) The chief need on this tract is to make all parts of it readily acces- 
sible in case of fire. This requires a system of permanent trails over which 
men and equipment can be moved with due rapidity. As logging proceeds, 
the main hauling roads and the tote roads will penetrate all parts of the 


tract. Certain of these roads should be kept clear and in shape as perma- 
nent trails. 


1 For use on recently cut-over lands it would be better if the notices were prepared by, 
and issued under the authority of, the Conservation Commission. 
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Wherever the area is heavily lumbered and there are dangerous accu- 
mulations of inflammable material the trails should be posted at frequent 
intervals with fire warnings.t 

(e) Men to fight fire can be obtained from Newcomb and other nearby 
points, but they will need tools. Therefore, fire-fighting apparatus and 
equipment should be purchased as needed in view of materials which the 
company already owns. Some tools may be left in locked boxes at con- 
venient points and a central supply maintained for the rest. The purchase 
of a gasoline pump for fire fighting is reeommended. Arrangements should 
be made for the hire of a truck or other suitable means of transportation 
in case of emergency. 


7. Protection Against Insects and Disease. 


The apparent insect danger on this tract is slight. Damage to spruce 
and beech from heart rot caused by fungi is common, but should diminish 
with the cutting of the ripe timber which is most subject to attack. Forest 
sanitation, in general, will improve with the removal of the mature and 
over-mature timber and with adequate fire prevention. 


8. Special Problems. 
None covered in this plan. 


9. Appendix. 
The following tables of volume and growth are included in the Appendix: 
Table A. Local volume table for spruce and balsam. 
Table B. St. Lawrence Co. volume table for hardwoods. 
Table C. Current annual increment of spruce and balsam. 
Table D. Years to grow one inch in diameter for spruce and balsam. 
Notr.—In order to economize space, the Appendix has not been printed. 


TECHNICAL OUTLINE RE FOREST SURVEYS AND 
WORKING PLANS 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
FOREST SERVICE 


1. PERIMETER 


1. The boundary lines of the forest tracts should be traversed and blazed 
as requested by the Quebec Forest Service. 


2. Base LINE 


2. A base line, made with the transit or the surveyor’s compass, must be 
used as initial departure of each strip survey or line of estimation. 


1 Under these conditions Col. Graves has suggested ‘‘to dispose of the slash for a space 
of about 50 feet on each side of the trails. . . . This should be done by piling and 
burning. If the piling is done at the time of logging, the cost would not exceed 50 
cents per M. ft. of timber cut along the strip.” 
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3. Such base line must be cleaned, blazed and chained; pickets must be 
planted or other indications made at every quarter of a mile. 

4. The streams may be used as base line, provided they are surveyed as 
indicated above. 


3. Strip SuRVEYS 


5. These lines must be run as much as practical in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the base line. 

6. The strips should be parallel and not more distant than 30 chains, 
except when the land is very swampy or covered by muskegs or with 
recent burns: in such cases the equidistance between two consecutive 
strips may be equal to a mile. 

7. When a river is used as base line, the strip surveys must have a 
direction perpendicular to the general trend of the stream. 

8. The strips must have a minimum of 33 ft. in width. 

9. The sheets used for the estimation must be changed whenever there 
is a real change of forest type, and should the stand remain uniform in 
character, then the sheets can be changed only at every quarter of a mile. 

10. It will be necessary to note, in the course of this work, all the changes 
in topography, such as slopes, streams, lakes, etc., and to indicate them 
faithfully on the plans. 

11. A minimum of at least 1 per cent of the total area of the forest 
inventoried must be covered by the strip surveys. 

12. It is necessary to determine, with as much accuracy as practical, the 
boundaries and the area of each forest type. 


4. Sampite Priors 


13. The sample plot method can be used, provided the plots are selected 
on lines which are run under the same principle as the strip surveys. 

14. The sample plots must be of at least half an acre in area, and should 
be located at least at every thirty chains’ interval. 

15. The stand found between two sample plots will be calculated by 
ocular estimate, and such estimate to be corrected by the values found on 
the respective sample plots. 

16. The other information requested by the strip survey method must 
also be furnished by this method of estimation. 


5. Forest Types 


17. The general forest types which we recommend are as follows: 
(a) Hardwoods-Conifers: More than 50 per cent hardwoods; 
(b) Conifers-Hardwoods: More than 50 per cent conifers; 

(c) Conifers: If 75 per cent of conifers and more; 

Subtypes: White spruce, black spruce, red spruce, balsam, white 
pine, red pine, gray pine, tamarack, hemlock, arbor vitae or 
white cedar, ete. 

(d) Hardwoods: If 75 per cent of hardwoods and more. 
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Subtypes: Maple, yellow birch, white birch, canoe birch, aspen, 
poplar, basswood, beech, ete. 
18. Please do not forget to give, in each case, the approximate average 
age of the stand. 


6. VoLUME TABLES 


19. Prepare one in the field, for each species, based upon the diameter, 
and taking all wood up to 4 inches in the tops, allowing one foot for the 
stump ; 

20. Use the cubic foot for all your estimates. 


7. QUALITIES OF THE STATION 


21. The qualities of the station must be based upon the height of the 
trees, the fertility of the soil, ete. We suggest to use the following 
qualifications: 

(a) Excellent; (b) average; (c) poor; (d) bad. 


8. GrowrH STUDIES 


22. The choice of every sample tree must be made with precaution as 
each one must be typical of the stand. 

23. The number of sample trees to be studied depends upon the impor- 
tance of the forest types, and, for the diameter classes forming the bulk of 
the stand, not less than five sample trees should be used. 

24. Methods of study must be based upon: 1°. Complete studies of the 
different sections of the tree ; 2°. Partial analysis of the growth at a given 
point of tree, such as “D.B.H.,” diameter on the stump, diameter at the 
middle height of the tree, etc. 

25. Counting and writing the decades: 1°. From center to the bark; 
2°. From bark to the center. 

26. A study of the time necessary for the increase of the last inch in 
radius or in diameter. 

27. Determination of the percentage of increment of the volume of the 
tree at the different periods of its life. 

28. Calculation of the time necessary for the passing from one diameter 
class to the following class (stump analysis, etc.). 

29. Interpolation of the results. 

30. Please use the square of the diameters for the calculation of your 
values by curves, instead of the ordinary diameter, so as to get thereby 
functions of the first degree (straight lines) instead of functions of the 
second degree (curves) as the result of your interpolation. 

31. Estimate of the basal area of the tree at the different decades. 

32. Calculation of the basal area of the stand. 


9. CALCULATION OF THE VOLUME AND YIELD OF THE STANDS 


33. Calculation of the area of the various forest types in each basin. 
34. Calculation of the average volume per acre of each forest type. 
35. Calculation of the total volume of each forest type in a given basin. 
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36. Calculation of the total volume and yield of all the forest stands by 
individual basin. 


10. ExpERIMENTAL Piors or Controt AREAS 


37. These control areas must be selected during the inventory work, or 
in the course of the growth studies. We need them to enable us to follow 
the effects of the experiments made with various methods of treatment. 
The boundaries of each plot must be well blazed. These areas must be 
typical of the general conditions of each type; they must also be easy of 
access and not seriously exposed to the danger of forest fires. They must 
not be selected only in the old forest, but in the younger stands, so as to 
cover every age class and reproduction. 


11. PLrans aNpD Maps 


38. Please distinguish between each forest type by means of conventional 
colors and symbols. 

39. Indicate on the plan by their respective numbers the strip surveys, 
or sample plots, showing their proper locations and directions. 

40. Indicate, by the proper symbols, the volume of the various stands. 

41. Scale. For the general plan: One mile to the inch; for the details 
plans: One-quarter mile to an inch. We must aim to have, as much as 
possible, sheets of a uniform size, say, 20 by 40 ins., with a border of 5 ins.; 
thus the sheets should measure 25 by 45 ins. 


12. Report 


42. General description of the land: Situation, geography, geology, cli- 
mate, etc. 

43. General description of the forest and of the forest types, giving their 
distribution, composition, origin, evolution, reproduction and _ relative 
importance. 

44, Relation of the itinerary followed. Discussion of the work of inven- 
tory: Methods used, percentage of the territory covered, location of the 
sample plots, of control areas, growth studies, ete. 

45. Suggestions re management, with discussions on the previous tending 
of the forest, explaining deficiencies of past systems on the lumbering 
methods used, and outlining the project of management based upon yield 
tables, with arguments in favor of same. 

46. Chronological table of the various operations to be made each year 
for the lumbering, tending and improvement of the forest. 

47. Suggestions on the subject of fire protection, lumbering, roads, 
streams improvements, reforestation, etc. 


Orrice or THE Cuter Forest Service. 
Quebec, January 15, 1923. 
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(Advertisement of Timber Sale in Ontario.) 


TENDERS 
for 


PULPWOOD AND TIMBER LIMIT 


Tenders will be received by the undersigned up to and including the 22nd day of 
June, 1923, for the right to cut pulpwood and timber on a certain area situated in 
the watershed of the Trout and Chapleau Rivers in the District of Sudbury, com- 
prising an area of 1,049 square miles. 


Tenderers shall state the amount per cord on pulpwood that they are prepared to 
pay as a bonus in addition to dues of 80 cents per cord for spruce and 40 cents per 
cord for other pulpwoods, or such other rates as may from time to time be fixed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for the right to operate a kraft pulp mill 
and a paper mill. 


Tenderers shall also be required to say what they are prepared to pay, per thou- 
sand feet board measure, for the following classes of timber, over and above the 
upset prices in addition to Crown dues: 


Red and white pine, upset price $6.00 per M. ft. B. M. 
Spruce (too large for pulpwood), upset price 5.00 per M. ft. B. M. 
Jack pine (banksian), upset price 2.50 per M. ft. B. M. 


The Crown dues on pine, including jackpine, being $2.50 and on spruce $2 per 
M. ft. b. m., or such other rates as may from time to time be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The successful tenderer shall be required to erect a mill or mills within the limit 
or at some point in Ontario approved by the Minister, and to manufacture the 
wood into Kraft pulp, and also such portion thereof into Kraft paper when required 
so to do. 


Parties making tender will be required to deposit with their tender a marked 
cheque, payable to the Honorable the Treasurer of the Province of Ontario, for 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) which amount will be forfeited in the event of the 
successful tenderer not entering into agreement to carry out conditions, etc. 


The said $50,000 shall remain on deposit until the Kraft pulp mill, as provided 
by terms and conditions of sale, is erected and in operation. Any timber cut in the 
meantime shall be subject to payment of dues and bonus as accounts for same are 
rendered. After the said pulp mill is erected and in operation the deposit of $50,000 
may be applied on account of bonus dues as they accrue, but the regulation dues 
as mentioned above shall be paid in the usual manner as returns for cutting of 
wood and timber are received and accounts rendered. 


The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


For particulars as to description of territory, capital to be invested, etc., apply 
to the undersigned. 


All tenders should be enclosed in sealed envelopes and marked plainly on outside 
“Tender for Treut-Chapleau Pulp and Timber Limit.” 


‘ BentaH BowMan, 
Minister of Lands and Forests. 


Toronto, April 16, 1923. 
N. B.—No unauthorized publication of this notice will be paid for. 
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TIMBER SALE CONTRACT X........ 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FOREST BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF LANDS 


Forest (Districte.. 2a ssn cette 


Tuis InpenTuRE, made the day of A.D. 192 ‘ 
between His Majesty the King, represented and acting by 

, Minister of Lands for the Province of British Columbia 
(who, with his successors in office, is hereinafter “the Lessor”), of the one 
part, and Pacific Mills, Limited, whose registered office is situated at 


(hereinafter called “the Lessee”), of the 


> 


other part. 

Wuenrnas by divers agreements entered into between the parties hereto 
certain tracts of timber had been and were in future to be demised to the 
Lessee for a period of thirty years from the 29th day of January, 1914, 
irrespective of the date of application for the same, upon payment of 
certain moneys which were fixed and agreed: 

AND WHEREAS it was agreed that as and where the Lessee selected and 
made application for the demise of any timber comprised in the herein- 
before-mentioned agreements a formal contract should be executed for the 
purpose of carrying out the intention of the said agreements in respect of 
such selected timber: 

AND wuHernas the parties hereto have agreed that the timber hereinafter 
mentioned is comprised in and subject to the terms contained in the said 
agreements, and for the purpose of completely performing the said agree- 
ments in respect of the said selected timber have agreed to enter into the 
covenants, conditions, provisions, and agreements hereinafter contained: 

Now, tuis InDENTURE WITNESSETH that, in pursuance of the said agree- 
ment and in consideration of the payments and stipulations to be made 
and observed by and on the part of the Lessee, the Lessor doth hereby 
demise unto the Lessee, for the term and subject to the reservations and 
conditions hereinafter provided, a license to cut and remove all the mer- 
chantable timber upon an area which is agreed to comprise 
acres, situated and described as follows, and shown upon the map annexed 
and thereon colored red: 

In consideration whereof the Lessee hereby covenants, promises, and 
agrees with the Lessor as follows: The Lessee shall pay to the Lessor the 
several sums at the times and in the manner following, namely: 


(1) The sum of $ , being years’ rental at 
$ per annum, based on acres, at the 
rate of cents per acre for the period from the 29th 


day of January, 1914, to the date hereof (the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged). 
(2) An annual rental based as aforesaid amounting to $ 


annually in advance on the day of January in each 


ie. 


AF 


pe be bed 


> 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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and every year during the continuance of the licence hereby granted ; 
provided that such annual rental is to be reduced in each year by 
the omission from its computation of six hundred and forty acres 
or any multiple thereof when the said six hundred and forty acres 
or multiple thereof has been logged in the preceding year as proved 
to the satisfaction of the Lessor. 

For any saw timber cut or removed a sum per thousand feet equiva- 
lent to the rental which would have been payable under a special 
timber licence issued at the same date as the pulp licence (15,000 
feet board measure being taken as the equivalent of one acre in 
computing the rental charge) in addition to the usual royalty. 

All forest-protection dues as provided in the “Forest Act” and 
amendments, payable annually in advance on the 29th day of 
January in each year during the life of this contract, and such dues 
to be payable from the 29th day of January, 1914, the receipt 


of the first annual payments whereof is hereby 
acknowledged. 

Royalties and the cost of scaling, payable as follows: 

The cost of cruising incident to this contract, being the sum of 
$ Z 

A stumpage price as follows: per thousand feet board 


measure in respect of all species cut since the 29th day of January, 
1914, and hereafter to be cut under the terms of this contract and 
such stumpage price to be paid immediately upon receipt of account. 


And the Lessee further covenants, promises, and agrees to cut and re- 
move said timber in strict accordance with the following conditions and 
with all regulations and provisions governing timber sales in the “Forest 
Act” and amendments: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


No timber will be removed from the sale area until it has been 
conspicuously marked with the following registered mark issued for 
this timber sale: “ ah 

Stumps will be cut so as to cause the least practicable waste, and 
will not be cut higher than inches, except in unusual 
cases in the discretion of the officer of the Forest Branch in charge. 
The following trees will be cut: 

No timber will be manufactured or sold until it has been properly 
scaled, as provided in the “Forest Act” and amendments, and in 
accordance with the following special provisions: 

All trees will be utilized to as low a diameter in the tops as practi- 
cable, so as to cause the least waste, and to the minimum diameter 
of inches when merchantable in the 
judgment of the officer of the Forest Branch in charge. 
Merchantable trees designated in clause 3 which are left uncut, 
timber wasted in tops and stumps, trees left lodged in the process 
of felling, and any merchantable timber which is cut and not re- 
moved from any portion of the cutting area after logging on that 
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portion of the cutting area is completed shall be scaled, measured, 
or counted as hereinbefore provided, and paid for as follows: 

(7) Brush will be disposed of as follows: 

(8) Provided that, the Lessee not being in default hereunder, the licence 
hereby granted is to be renewable yearly upon the payment of the 
annual rentals and forest-protection dues at the times and in the 
manner hereinbefore specified, for the term of thirty (30) years 
from January 29th, 1914, on which said date all rights of the Lessee 
hereunder shall absolutely terminate and any and all timber then 
cut from and lying on the said lands shall be and become the abso- 
lute property of the Lessor. 

(9) Provisions for fire protection: 

The Lessee agrees that the sum of $ , which accompanied 
tender for timber covered by this contract, shall be held until the com- 
pletion of the contract; and provided that the contract has been faithfully 
carried out to the satisfaction of the Lessor will be refunded; otherwise 
this amount will be subject to such deductions as the Lessor may find 
necessary in order to carry out the full intent and provisions of this con- 
tract; or otherwise will be forfeited. 

Except as may otherwise be provided by any Statute or Order in Council 
that may from time to time be in force, all timber cut under this contract 
shall be used in this Province, or be manufactured in this Province into 
boards, lath, shingles, or other sawn lumber, to such an extent to be of 
use in the trades without further manufacturing, except in the case of piles, 
telegraph and telephone poles, ties, and crib timber, which may be exported 
under an Order in Council. 

The Lessee covenants with the Lessor that he will not sublet, assign, 
transfer, set over, or in any way change the licence hereby granted, or any 
part thereof or interest therein, without the written consent of the Lessor 
first had and obtained. 

Provided that the Lessee in accepting this contract does so on the ex- 
press understanding that no Chinese or Japanese shall be employed in 
connection therewith. 

The decision of the Minister of Lands will be final in the interpretation 
of any of the terms and conditions of this contract. 

The Forest Officer in charge, by giving notice to that effect in writing to 
the Lessee, or to the person in charge of logging operations upon the area, 
may suspend any logging operation conducted upon this area, should 
violation of any of the terms or conditions of this contract have occurred; 
and such violation shall render this contract liable to cancellation by the 
Minister of Lands. 

Provided further that the interest, rights, and privileges of the Lessee 
in the said hereditaments, tenements, and premises shall be construed as 


subject always to all the provisions of the “Forest Act” and amendments 
thereof, 


; 
4 
a 
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In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered on 

behalf of the within-named om 

in the presence of— 

Signed, sealed, and delivered on 
behalf of the within-named Lessee [SpAu.] 

in the presence of— j 


[SEAL. ] 


(Lessee or Purchaser.) 


(Designation) 
TIMBER SALE AGREEMENT 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
Deseription) o£ “Timber. o35. ...5, occ: Gro Frasers SiRieiigrene ave avotn stotave ove 
a or we. ‘i (if copartnérship: ¢ ‘We, and 
partners, d ‘doing ‘busitiess ‘under ‘the firm name and style of Stier Aas Casta. ¥ ny 


(If corporation, ‘‘A corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State (or 


Territory) of , having an office and principal place of business at uy) 
(NTS chaos Bene ears ern PES TALE® Olbenc ie ke crates co usrion , hereby 
agree to purchase RrOMMeAMAATeH Ol AD OULes aos ae oeaeite Rate ei acres to be 


definitely designated on the ground by a Forest officer prior to cutting, in 


(Give approximate location and describe by relation to some well-known landmark, 


stream, ete. Give also legal subdivisions if surveyed, and approximate legal subdivision 


if “ansurveyed. ) 

evel netic tet ote caso oe ene National Forest, at the rate or rates, and in 
strict conformity with all and singular the requirements and conditions 
hereinafter set forth, all the dead timber standing or down and all the live 
timber marked or designated for gene by a Forest officer, merchantable 
aswhereinatterm detined, LOM a<e.cs<cu «ees see ABE RIOR ASOT 1 het HAIRED tO 


The estimated amount to be cut under the methods of marking described 
Hat, SEAR GTN ES Eta bern aE noe ctacseicca na GRR ene oc RNS. Irae cae ne rere Ae ae F 


(Give by species the quantity in proper unit of measure, state whether live or dead, and 


PE ect aest aye etna rai Aan FAs chai Geto © evil iee aH RILOLe” OL Less: 
nd: of TET ESE) 


Payments.—2. ........ do hereby, in consideration of the sale of this 
(1 or we.) 


PUNDEL ALO oieas « ie Pe DLO SestOmvayn COatie. ncmener cite pce nooner ares 
(Me or us.) 


Nationale banks Olek erat. 221 aeac retraces (United States depository), or 
such other depository or officer as shall hereafter be designated, to be 
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placed to the credit of the United States, for the timber at the following 
rates: 


is) Si e)e ois 0s ee ¢ 6) 6) 6 16 6 elias fe:.6)0\la).6: © te 18) © 16 (0) eve else) @) © /e)'e)e 5 (6p) oes aiele ¢) 6) © («16.6116 81/60) 90) One lE mena 


Payments shall be made in advance installments of not less than 
GollarssSr ee ee eae (Sic a eee ) each when called for 
by the Forest officer in charge, except just before the completion of the 
sale or a period when cutting operations are to be suspended for at least 
Rn neta months, when the amount of the payment shall be designated in 
writing by the Forest Supervisor, credit being given for the sums, if any, 
heretofore deposited with the said United States depository or officer in 
connection with this sale. 

Period of Contract.—3. Unless extension of time is granted, all timber 
shall be cut and removed and the requirements of this agreement satisfied 


ONPOLUDELOLE Rc aati c cae oe ie oo eros Unless such amounts are 
(Date. ) 

Roe Ne lena \ynanvored lon adie: ano cogopoeeueqaduch joc: at least... se eae 

(Title of approving officer.) (Feet b. m., cords, etc.) 

SHAllMloerCUbnPIIOLatOMent eerste cetneeeie tae Svat least eno akos Gomer eee 

(Date. ) (Feet b. m., cords, ete.) 

Sova ll oe COUN TOBKOTE KG) Bao cone soougocs duouceddc 3 ab least, cto acess Coote 

(Date. ) (Feet b. m., cords, ete.) 


Soe lee OME HOOKED Koon0bedadsooonoosoucance 


Title.—4. The title to all timber included in this agreement shall remain 
in the United States until it has been paid for, and scaled, measured, or 
counted, as herein provided. 

Timber upon valid claims and all timber to which there exists valid 
claim under contract with the Forest Service is exempted from this sale. 


he) 0.8. 0) 0s Coden: emuer ere, (et ’e) © on0)(e) 6) ©; 6 layer ®, S]/e)je, @)-0:4).0) Were: oa) web aie: © ee) 6 5,1 er ele) Gt bjtuieiichn ciate lanes 
9.2] < oh@ (0) 6 (pls oo a0 0 0 6 © 0s aie s Bem e018 66 6 066 6.66 © we eee cee nt 6 Oe © 6m 0 ew es» © ele leie a lsialehe 


Any tree which in the judgment of the Forest officer contains one or 
more logs merchantable as hereinafter defined, and having a net total 
scale of .... per cent or more of the total volume of the tree, shall be 
considered merchantable under the terms of this agreement and may be 
marked or designated for cutting by the Forest officer. 

Logging.—6. As far as may be deemed necessary for the protection of 
National Forest interests, the plan of logging operations on the respective 
portions of the sale area shall be approved by the Forest officer in charge. 
When operations are begun on any natural logging area, the cutting on 
that area shall be fully completed to the satisfaction of the Forest officer 
in charge before cutting may begin on other areas, unless such cutting is 
authorized in writing with the requirement that cutting shall be completed 


dollarsa (Geass eee ) and not more than , 


ie hd 
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on the area left unfinished as soon as practicable. After decision in writing 
by the Forest officer in charge that the purchaser has complied satisfac- 
torily with the contract requirements as to specified areas, the purchaser 
shall not be required to do additional work on such areas. 

7. Any method of logging other than by means of..................0005 


PLU HVEN Tes bee ee enema Neen e f4aler elt. 6) evalu /q wie lalelle \elvieile 6.[0.6 eu, © S09) 6.0) 8 606 5 6 Oe Oe 6 66 ces wale we 0 88 


(indicate whether by horses, donkey engines, etc.) 
may be employed only with the advance approval in writing of the Forest 
officer approving this agreement and under such conditions and restrictions 
as he may require. 

8. All and only marked or designated live trees shall be cut. No tim- 
ber shall be cut until paid for, nor removed from the place or places agreed 
upon for sealing until scaled, measured, or counted by a Forest officer. 

9. No unnecessary damage shall be done to young growth or to trees left 
standing, and no trees will be ieft lodged in the process of felling. Un- 
marked or undesignated trees which are badly damaged in logging shall 
be cut if required by the Forest officer in charge. 

10. Unmarked or undesignated live trees which are cut, or injured 
through carelessness, and marked or designated trees left uncut, shall be 
paid for at double the current price for the class of material which they 
contain fixed in accordance with the terms of this agreement. 

Timber wasted in tops or stumps, marked or designated timber broken 
by careless felling, and any timber merchantable, according to the terms of 
this agreement, which is cut and not removed from any portion of the 
cutting area when operations on such portion are completed, or before this 
agreement expires or is otherwise terminated, shall be paid for at the cur- 
rent price for such material. 

The amounts herein specified shall be regarded as liquidated damages 
and may be waived in the discretion of the Forest officer in charge in 
accidental or exceptional cases which involve small amounts of material 
Any timber remaining on the sale area at the expiration or termination of 
this agreement, for which payment as herein specified has been made to 
the United States, may be removed within ...... months from such date 
of expiration. 

11. All cutting shall be done with a saw when practicable; stumps shall 
be cut so as to cause the least practicable waste, and not higher than 
Pantie orators inches on the side adjacent to the highest ground, except in 
unusual cases when, in the discretion of the Forest officer in charge, this 
height is not considered practicable; all trees shall be utilized to as low a 
diameter in the tops as practicable and to a minimum diameter of when 


IO BWC Se ea Rane oid ate ae tihig orig. «8a ay Habra ei wiy aces 
(Specify different diameters for different species, if necessary.) 


merchantable in the judgment of the Forest officer in charge. The log 
lengths shall be varied so as to secure the greatest possible utilization of 
merchantable material. 

Scaling and Merchantability.—12. Material shall be piled or skidded 
for scaling, measurement, or count if required by the Forest officer in 


charge and in such manner as he shall direct. 
17 
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Sawlogs shall be scaled by the Scribner Decimal C log rule, at the small 
end on the average diameter inside bark taken to the nearest inch. 


eaves seh ois) a: puelelejei sie) leiarslls eo) clleiele ele pie (976) eye elek@leenenpvejleneo(a! @uediele\eMe) eat s)m 6) 161.0) \0: 0:19) 8) (60 Cl enen aa one maa 


13. The maximum scaling length of sawlogs shall be ...... feet; greater 
lengths will be scaled as two or more logs. Upon all logs ...... inches 
shall be allowed for trimming. Logs overrunning the specified trimming 
allowance shall be scaled not to exceed the next foot in length. 


TAPAS ie tare is teres ota rereeterernterele logs are merchantable under the 
(Species. ) 

terms of this agreement which are not less than ...... feet long, at least 
ae as inches in diameter inside bark at the small end, and after deductions 
for visible indications of defect scale ...... per cent of their gross scale; 
and logs of other species not less than ...... feet Longe eeeer inches in 
diameter inside bark at small end, and scaling ...... per cent of their 
TOSS SCal eee LOA Ula tmeewisater tele evalerst steele letelel evelece ctetetelal stelle ester eee Atingne 


(Name defects for which deductions eaill, noe be mdon in scaling. ) 
shall not be regarded as defects. 
Material unmerchantable on account of defects may be removed without 
charge in the discretion of the District Forester. 
Brush Disposal.—15. Slash shall be disposed as follows: .............. 


16. As far as practicable all branches of logging shall keep pace with one 
another, and in no instance shall brush disposal be allowed to fall behind 
cutting, except when the depth of snow or other adequate reason makes 
proper disposal impracticable, when the disposal of brush may, with the 
written consent of the Forest officer in charge, be postponed until condi- 
tions are more favorable. 

Fire Protection.—17. During the time that this agreement remains in 
force the purchaser shall independently do all in his power to prevent and 
suppress forest fires on the sale area and in its vicinity, and shall require 
his employees, contractors, and employees of contractors to do likewise. 
Unless prevented by circumstances over which he has no control, the pur- 
chaser shall place his employees, contractors, and employees of contractors 
at the disposal of any authorized Forest officer for the purpose of fighting 
forest fires, with the understanding that unless the fire-fighting services are 
rendered on the area embraced in this agreement or on adjacent areas 


OO 10 WT SW) 60: 8) Qii et eure lehigh aXe) m wile ah wiles (eiwiwieinl se) @ eianeine 


‘payment for such services shall be made at rates to be determined by the 


Sb a ton 
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Forest officer in charge, which rates shall not be less than the current rates 
of pay prevailing in the said National Forest. for services of a similar 
character: Provided, That the maximum expenditure for fire fighting with- 
out remuneration in any one calendar year, at rates of pay determined as 
above, shall not exceed $.......... ; and further provided, that if the pur- 
chaser, his employees, contractors, or employees of contractors are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the origin of the fire, no payment shall be 
made for services so rendered, nor shall the cost of such services be 
included in determining said maximum expenditure for any calendar year. 

It is further agreed that except in serious emergencies as determined by 
the Forest Supervisor the purchaser shall not be required to furnish more 
LEAD es arene men for fighting fires outside of the area above specified, 
and that any employees furnished shall be relieved from fire fighting on 
such outside areas as soon as it is practicable for the Forest Supervisor to 
obtain other labor adequate for the protection of the National Forest. 

Occupancy and Improvements.—18. The purchaser is authorized to 
build, on National Forest land, sawmills, camps, railroads, roads, and other 
improvements necessary in the logging or the manufacturing of the timber 
included in this agreement: Provided, That all such structures and im- 
provements shall be located and operated subject to such regulation by 
the Forest officer in charge as may be necessary for the protection of 
National Forest interests. The continuance or operation of such improve- 
ments on National Forest land after this agreement has terminated shall be 
subject to authorization by permit or easement under United States laws, 
and unless such authorization is secured all improvements not removed 
shall become the property of the United States at the expiration of six 
months from the termination of this agreement. 

RO MBA BE er RC AN GAP) Cate royce erear eves este iy teevstelapotel ease ena ls here’ SPonelexcy eg; S eheiecia fete 
timber used in the construction of buildings, roads, and other structures, 
necessary in connection with the cutting and removal of the timber covered 
by this agreement, shall be paid for at the current rates for such material 
under this agreement. Merchantable material of other species, cull mate- 
rial, and unmerchantable tops of any species may be used for such purposes 
without charge and shall be left in place where used. 

20. Logging camps, mills, stables, and other structures, and the ground in 
their vicinity, shall be kept in a clean, sanitary condition, and rubbish 
shall be removed and burned or buried. When camps or other establish- 
ments are moved from one location to another or abandoned, all débris 
shall be burned or otherwise. disposed of as the Forest officer in charge 
shall direct. 

21. All telephone lines and fences crossing the sale area shall be pro- 
tected as far as possible in logging operations and if injured shall be 
repaired immediately by the purchaser; all roads and trails traversing the 
sale area, whose maintenance or repair is considered necessary by the 
Forest officer in charge, shall be repaired or reconstructed if injured, and 
kept free from obstruction by logs, brush, or débris by the purchaser, as 
the Forest officer shall require. 
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Other Cond iti Ones ere oe eine aetna aaiakcls aie. «coc pete nete nee 


(insert other conditions, if any are necessary.) 


aerate [ore ieee ease. ibuele) eilevena.vecane ace veule,ie) Je ee, @ ele) helo) e.wiv) 4) eskelwlis) ele ee lore) afiet od) me\oc eikn) s).*) 618: eee onan 


(insert pages when additional’ space is needed.) 


(In the following sections, continue the numbering serially from the 
last number used on the preceding page.) 


Complaints by the purchaser arising from any action taken by a Forest 
officer under the terms of this agreement shall not be considered unless 
made in writing to the Forest Supervisor having jurisdiction, within thirty 
(30) days of the alleged unsatisfactory action. The decision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall be final in the interpretation of the regulations 
and provisions governing the sale, cutting, and removal of the timber 
covered by this agreement. 

All operations on the sale area including the removal of scaled timber 
may be suspended by the Forest officer in charge, in writing, if the condi- 
tions and requirements contained in this agreement are disregarded, and 
failure to comply with any one of said conditons and requirements, if per- 
sisted in, shall be sufficient cause for the termination of this agreement: 
Provided, That the Forester may, upon reconsideration of the conditions 
existing at the date of sale and in accordance with which the terms of this 
agreement were fixed, and with the consent of the purchaser, terminate this 
agreement, but in the event of such termination the purchaser shall be 
liable for any damages sustained by the United States arising from the pur- 
chaser’s operations hereunder. 

All the books pertaining to the purchaser’s logging operation and milling 
business shall be open to inspection at any time by a Forest officer author- 
ized by the District Forester to make such inspection with the under- 
standing that the information obtained shall be regarded as confidential. 

The term “officer in charge,” wherever used in this agreement, signifies 
the officer of the Forest Service who shall be designated by the proper 
Supervisor or by the District Forester to supervise the timber operations 
in this sale. 

No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, after 
his election or appointment, and either before or after he has qualified, 
and during his continuance in office, shall be admitted to any share or part 
of this contract or agreement, or to any benefit to arise thereupon. Noth- 
ing, however, herein contained shall be construed to extend to any incor- 
porated company, where such contract or agreement is made for the 
general benefit of such incorporation or company. (Section 3741, Revised 
Statutes, and Sections 114-116, act of March 4, 1909.) 

This agreement shall not be assigned in whole or in part. 

The conditions of the sale are completely set forth in this agreement, 
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and none of its terms can be varied or modified except in writing by the 
Forest officer approving the agreement or his successor or superior officer, 
and in accordance with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
No other Forest officer has been or will be given authority for this purpose. 

And as a further guarantee of a faithful performance of the conditions 
OLmMNISvAeLEEMENL sews cise wos ocs deliver herewith a bond in the sum of 


eRe oo cit O OR OOO OC Ie ($........), and do further agree that 
all moneys paid under this agreement shall, upon failure on .............. 
(My or our.,) 
part to fulfill all and singular the conditions and requirements herein set 
forth, or made a part hereof, be retained by the United States to be 
applied as far as may be to the satisfaction of .............. obligations 
(My or our.) 
assumed hereunder. oy ree ve do further agree that should the sureties 
or we, 
on the bond delivered herewith or on any bond delivered hereafter in 
connection with this sale become unsatisfactory to the officer approving 
this agreement, ees a will within thirty days of receipt of demand 
or we. 
furnish a new bond with sureties solvent and satisfactory to the approving 
officer. 
Sienedoinuduplicate, this... 6.0.0.6 oso ah Oa vs Olinn ater. etateeee. , 191 
(Same date as bond.) 
(Cerporate seal, if corporation.) 


*Witnesses: 
RT es crn creytias waren a oes Pet aaa Nome ELT eS 
PS esa ne Ne cs SED. Ob anor te ace ieee ge ae ack Maree 
ara See ae 
PAA DEOVCO Ab re cteatasie a etcla ota: <aiein ssie ele itech , under the above conditions, 


( Title.) 


* Signature of two witnesses required if sale is over $100. 


If contracting party is a copartnership, form of signature should be 


xX Y Z Company, 
By Joun Dos, 
A Member of Firm. 


If contracting party is a corporation, form of*signature should be 


xX Y Z Company, 
By Joun Dos, 
President (or other officer or agent), 


and the seal of the corporation must be impressed as indicated, 
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COST TABLES 


To facilitate calculations of the cost of growing timber, the following 
tables, which show the charges for land and stocking, taxes and protection 
by decades from 30 to 100 years, at various rates, are reproduced from 
“The Cost of Growing Timber,” written by R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Zeigler 


in 1909: 
LAND AND STOCKING 
Original cost, $5 per acre Original cost, $10 per acre 

Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 
Years at 3 at 4 at 5 at 6 at 3 at 4 at 5 at 6 

per cent ; per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
30 $12.14 $ 16.22 | $ 21.61 |$ 28.72) $ 24.27 | $ 32.43 |$ 43.22% 57.44 
40 16.31 24.01 35.20 51.43 32.62 48.01 70.40 102.86 
50 21.92 35.53 57.34 92.10 43.84 71.07 114.67 184.20 
60 29.46 52.60 93.40 164.94 58.92 105.20 186.79 329.88 
70 39.59 77.86 152.13 295.39 79.18 155.72 304.26 590.77 
80 53.20 115.25 247.81 528.99] 106.41 230.50 495.61] 1,057.99 
90 71.50 170.60 403.65 947.35) 143.01 341.19 807.30| 1,894.70 
100 96.09 252.52 657.51 | 1,696.56} 192.19 505.05 | 1,315.01} 3,393.13 

4 
Original cost, $15 per acre Original cost, $20 per acre 

Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 
Years. at 3 at 4 at 5 at 6 at 3 at 4 at 5 at 6 

per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
30 $ 36.41 | $ 48.65 |$ 64.83/$ 86.15] $ 48.55 |$ 64.87)$ 86.44/$ 114.87 
40 48.93 72.02 105.60 154.29 65.24 96.02 140.80 205.71 
50 65.76 106.60 172.01 276.30 87.68 142.13 229.35 368.40 
60 88.37 157.79 280.19 494.82) 117.83 210.39 373.58 659.77 
70 118.77 233.57 456.40 886.16} 158.36 311.43 608.53] 1,181.54 
80 159.61 345.75 743.42) 1,586.98] 212.82 461.00 991.23] 2,115.97 
90 214.51 511.79 | 1,210.96} 2,842.05] 286.01 682.39) 1,614.61] 3,789.40 
100 288.28 757.57 | 1,972.52) 5,089.69] 384.37 | 1,010.10] 2,630.02] 6,786.25 
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Taxes* 
Amount at 3 per cent Amount at 4 per cent 
. Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly 
oars cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per 
; acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, 


10 cents | 15 cents | 20 cents | 25 cents | 10 cents | 15 cents | 20 cents | 25 cents 


30....] $ 4.76 $ 7.14 $ 9.52 | $11.89 | $ 5.61 | $ 8.41 | $ 11.22 | $ 14.02 


AO aa 7.54 11.31 15.08 18.85 9.50 14.25 19.01 23.76 
DO ata ELS 16.92 22.56 28.20 15.27 22.90 30.53 38.17 
a oaal| SiGsSye 24.46 32.61 40.76 23.80 35.70 47.60 59.50 
CO ara 23.06 34.59 46.12 57.65 36.43 54.64 72.86 91.07 
80....) 32.14 48.20 64.27 80.34 55.12 82.69 110.25 137.81 
90....] 44.33 66.50 88.67 110.84 82.80 124.20 165.60 207 .00 
100...} 60.73 91.09 121.46 151.82 123.76 185.64 247.52 309.41 


*Tf it is desired to compute the taxes at some rate not given above, the amount may 
be obtained by using either the figures given in the table for protection or by combining 
them with those in this table. For example, the total tax at a rate of 19 cents for 60 
years at 3 per cent is equivalent to the total tax at 4 cents ($0.52 in the protection table) 
plus the total tax at 15 cents ($24.46 in the tax table), or $30.98. 


Amount at 5 per cent Amount at 6 per cent 


Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly 
eae cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per | cost per 
Y acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, acre, 

10 cents | 15 cents | 20 cents | 25 cents | 10 cents | 15 cents | 20 cents | 25 cents 


30....| $ 6.64 | $ 9.97 | $ 13.29 | $ 16.61 | $ 7.91 | $ 11.86 | $ 15.81) $ 19.76 


40.... 12.08 18.12 24.16 30.20 15.48 23.21 30.95 38.69 
D0). ere 3 20.93 31.40 41.87 52.34 29.03 43.55 58.07 72.58 
= CO. 35.36 53.04 70.72 88.40 53.31 79.97 106.63 133.28 
VOorue 58.85 88.28 intese a! 147.13 96.80 145.19 193.59 241.99 
SOzae- 97.12 145.68 194.25 242.81 174.66 262.00 349. 33 436 .66 
90....| 159.46 239.19 318.92 398.65 314.12 471.17 628.23 785 .29 


100.../ 261.00 391.50 522.01 652.51 563.85 845.78 | 1,127.71; 1,409.64 
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ADMINISTRATION AND PROTECTION 
Amount at 3 per cent Amount at 4 per cent 
Yearly Yearly, Yearly| Yearly| Yearly, Yearly| Yearly| Yearly| Yearly| Yearly| Yearly] Yearly 
cost cost cost cost cost cost. cost cost cost cost cost cost 
Yrs.| per per per per per per per per per per per per 
acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, 
1 cent/2 cents|/3 cents|4 cents|5 cents|/6 cents] 1 cent}/2 cents/3 cents|/4 cents|5 cents|6 cents 
380 | $0.48] $0.95] $1.43] $1.90) $2.38) $2.85} $0.56) $1.12) $1.68) $2.24) $2.80] $3.37 
40 0.75) 1.51] 2.26) 3.02) 3.77) 4.52) 0.95} 1.90) 2.85) 3.80) 4.75) 5.70 
50 1.13} 2.26) 8.38) 4.51) 5.64) 6.77) 1.53) 3.05) 4.58) 6.11] 7.63) 9.16 
60 1.63} 3.26) 4.89]! 6.52) 8.15) 9.78) 2.38) 4.76] 7.14) 9.52) 11.90) 14.28 
70 2.31) 4.61) 6.92) 9.22) 11.53] 138.84) 3.64) 7.29) 10.93) 14.57) 18.21] 21.86 
80 8.21] 6.43] 9.64] 12.85) 16.07] 19.28) 5.51] 11.02) 16.54} 22.05) 27.56] 33.07 
90 4.43] 8.87] 13.30) 17.73] 22.17} 26.60] 8.28) 16.56} 24.84) 33.12) 41.40) 49.68 
100| 6.07] 12.15] 18.22] 24.29] 30.36) 36.44! 12.38) 24.75] 37.13] 49.50} 61.88] 74.26 
Amount at 5 per cent Amount at 6 per cent 
Yearly] Yearly; Yearly) Yearly| Yearly) Yearly| Yearly| Yearly| Yearly) Yearly Yearly| Yearly 
cost cost cost cost cost cost cost cost cost cost cost cost 
Yrs.| per per per per per per per per per per per per 
acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, | acre, 
1 cent 2 cents 3 cents/4 cents|/5 cents 6 cents! 1 cent|2 cents/3 cents|4 cents'5 cents|/6 cents 
30 | $0.66) $1.33} $1.99) $2.66] $3.32) $3.99) $0.79} $1.58) $2.37) $3.16) $3.95) $4.74 
40 1.21) 2.42) 3.62) 4.83] 6.04) 7.25) 1.55) 3.10) 4.64] 6.19! 7.74] 9.29 
50 2.09) 4.19) 6.28] 8.37] 10.47) 12.56) 2.90) 5.81] 8.71] 11.61] 14.52] 17.42 
60 3.54) 7.07| 10.61) 14.14] 17.68) 21.22} 5.33] 10.66] 15.99] 21.33] 26.66] 31.99 
70 5.89] 11.77) 17.66} 23.54) 29.43) 35.31] 9.68] 19.36] 29.04] 38.72] 48.40] 58.08 
80 9.71} 19.42) 29.14) 38.85} 48.56) 58.27| 17.47] 34.93) 52.40) 69.87] 87.33/104.80 
90 | 15.95) 31.89) 47.84) 63.78) 79.73] 95.68] 31.41] 62.82) 94.23)125.65/157.06/188.47 
100 | 26.10} 52.20) 78.30/104.40)130.50 156.60} 56.39)112.77)169.16'225.54'281.93'338.31 


a 
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PULPING PROPERTIES OF SOME WOODS 


Some of the data upon the properties and pulp yields of the principal 
American woods, given in detail on page 99, are here summarized for ready 
reference. It must be borne in mind, however, that the relative values of 
the various woods cannot be determined from these figures alone. Strength, 
color and bleaching properties may be more important than anything here 


shown. 


Species 


Basswood. .o2) sc. an 


yellow....... 
Boxelder*. 23... 
Buekeyenc. chek. «s - 
Buattemutics .... 4. 
@atalpaewcr ers se 
Cedar, incense...... 

Port Orford. . 


Southern white 

Western red.. 
Cottonwood. ....... 
Cureumber: a Sonn es 
(Garg 6) ge's Tee een 
Wouglas fit ee. ie: 
Hulme Corks fect et 


Rinalpines cs tess er 
1 RANEY aa een eae ae ee 


Yield per 100 cu. ft. 


Fiber | Wt. per 
length | cu. ft. 
Mech. | Sulphite | Soda | Sulphate 
(mm.) lb. lb. lb lb. lb 
1D, DSi | eet Rs SS AO St Te GOR Saeco 
He, GY Sens (ane Facet 1,530 eS SOD ee bore 
1.0 ocean (0 1,030 1080s Seesres 
ted 22 2), 70 1,000  O0Ob aks sree 
jteal DALE oe hell en te haere TIOZOS I a eee 
bal Beh leo Maeda lie iran aoe A SoS) Al See ee 6c 
1.2 34 | 3,000 1,500 18502 ree 
ites SANE ete sive 1,590 1S GOR eien se aeaeee 
Ah ale ee OTR | Sam ns lc cgrtch excreted eal Uk OOM ee ean, 8 
hore Pal LO Oe cee 940 O40: ete ae autare 
2 FoI NWA ie ge 1,000 1000S eave cee ee 
eee LET aoe 2el| ue 1390) Malet 34 OMe ume sae: 
2.0 23 lane 970! 0s | eae eee 950 
3.6 1 Ca Pee etal ae ANS O) S| Re gee ae 960 
2.8 ar fal hes toe RO ees sok. 1,000 
Del. Oe arse exe 1 OOO See 780 
3.8 LORE ekeewr rr So0 wel eerie. ee 830 
1.8 2d 25.180 {035 aen le OS Od eee 
ie il ded | eoeese ee TOO MA PANO een, Sas ors 
3.3 Delon |Nicetemmmates 5 GO can ers 1,350 
4.4 DS we eects, POO a | ei ceren 1,178 
® SOM ease a 1,620 13620 ee eee 
Wee BOM rar tse tise ete fy, 200 eee 
eG 12s Limi et cnc PMS | Oe SN ie 10804 taxteoos oer 
ae koae 21 2,070 LOTO See wer ine ODO 
Pant 21 1,910 OO Y Vane wee 1,010 
3.2 23 1,950 OS Oma leet 1,140 
5 ee 22 PO 20 alll Oar | Seveircangs mele OSU 
eacone 23 TPO 1 OSOMS eee leeelioloO) 
eer: 22, 1,870 EO We pe ese ol) aba lOw 
Bue 22-23 010 A Nee camels 1,100 
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Yield per’100 cu. ft. 


Penaet Fiber | Wt. per 
petra length | cu. ft. 
Mech. | Sulphite | Soda | Sulphate 
(mm.) lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Cri, (Cech. ces csi The7 SO a 26 LOS here eee LOOM, Sr seer 
Ted es tlG 27 he as eae DOO IAT SOON ac eae | 
tupelos.. oc. e.- 1.6 8 hak Dexa et 1100 TRI 200 fen ace | 
IEtackberty aamimaenan Mad SU Mp ee sect 1 SOOMs el Z00R | eran | 
Hemlock, Carolina..!....... B10 Glo. oac ea 15290: cee 1,260 | 
Eastern...| 3.0 24 Pt 2 0305!" Be OS0: ile anaes ener ee | 
Western ..| 2.7 PB || PO) AOSO FE ee ee 1,100 | 
Hickory, mockernut..| 1.4 407 ee! 15680" 171, 380) [2 eee 4 
Larch, Western.... . 2.6 28 2,100 L200 ).8 set gees 1,290 
MO CUSE Peerinns oc ede ilar iceiees Ail | Sere es 1,970 COON Serre 
Magnolia, sweet... . (make Same aes 1,680 1'6803|s. eee 
Oak rediterme ts yee ml eo tay lid Pee 1,600 Le A0O | Bee tera 
WILIbC era A ote M9) Sent eee ae 1,600 LA SO) oe oer 
Maple, red......... 0.8 30 lee 1,450 1 S00 sha eeeee 
Sugar anes oes SOA eee 1,540 Le SOO Ra eee ees 
Palmetto, cabbage...]....... 23) WANS Ree oe 1400) |) e150 Ae eeee eae 
IBIS, CUO Gapa soca sileeneoc: lig Del Sarat eal een ocd ae 1,650 
jacks oar 20 24. | 2,130 LOSO.00 ae oe 1,150 
linn Dery tan ees eae 23 nents LS O007 eevee 1,040 
loblollyate. 4) 20 30 | 2,450 eg BE | ee, 8 es 1,420 
lodgepole......] 2.3 24 | 2,140 TROSOT Teo eae 1,120 
longleaf....... 3:7 Saeco e 1 B40) et ena 1,600 
INOTway an. e ha a 2 Cem Nene L230 ia ee re 1,350 
DINON Gee eae 2.0 SULT nearest 1eooUe |leee ae 1,300 
DLC ce chil eee ee DGim Ilene 1,250 1,430 
[elOvoXG IS Rites earth ae Sm 5. oid | eons ke iL SOO |e eee 1,400 
San deta tee Oe ete PAU | ea ee, iL SOOY eee 15220 
SCOtChe ais 1s Uleeteer: a Ae ue ee 1600 uta eee 1,600 
ine wmechuloeeercs as. 2.8 267 "cae es L, (GOOTSIE. or.eee 1,250 
Shonrvlcate eel mand 31 500M Narcan eee 1,450 
SUGAR acemeac 4.1 Doce ener LOTO Tale 1,150 
Western yellow] 3.6 24 | 2,060 LS LSOCS: | Seprenc ne 1; 1008 
Wa TbGemeey tlont are 3.8 az 1,890 LS2 TORN eee 1,100 
Poplar, balsam...... 1) 260 i saenver 1,300 hen he] 0 el) Ss a2 ae 
IRedwoodinns ss. saa S20 PE he Paks ant ALOU Bala eer 950 
SEVSETN TES, ou OER 0.9 26.0) ltsfiee soxp| ee eee CSOs eerie eet 
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Yield per 100 cu. ft. 
Greces VWiber | Wt. per 
length | cu. ft. 
Mech. | Sulphite | Soda | Sulphate 
(mm.) lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Spruce black....... 2.6 PR i Mead ea VU OY 0 eal (ear ate 1,150 
| ov) CUa ane 2.8 PS i eee HI OBKO) Weare coce 1,150 
Englemann 3.0 2 a ee 00) DOOM ema: 1,000 
NOR WaVie akc cll etcn teers SLO all ssoee eee MOM erase tieue ieeorens ets 
insole eee S7/ 24 | 2,400 1,080 mellean cir 1,150 
UGK cae 5) 24 | 2,040 LF SO teal As tect: 1,150 
white....... 2.8 24 2,400 POS OG adore Sill reece ee 
SVCAMOrE. wv... vee <u ded: DOr irs 3 1,300 Iie OOM ota ince ae 
BEAIMAPRCK 0% 0. eae 2.6 3 2,620 2 7 Ola Serene: 1,400 
uliptrees..s. <00s.0¢%e 1.8 26m eae TR SUEAO Apat UAH NS! OGL ene signee 
Willow, black....... 0.8 OA ical bangs es 1,100 5 OBiles takes ao 
longleaf..... 0.7 DE MW eto 1,100 TSO RUT IES cusp ok on 
BV CCA meena a Setiarallloe aoe ITN eaten ere Nero et CRS Wocsontccenreve 


INDEX 


A 


Alder, red, properties of, 99 

Annual timber cut, decrease, 174 
Ash, white, properties of, 99 

Aspen, largetooth, properties of, 100 
Aspen, properties of, 100 


B 


Balsam fir, 9, 21, 23, 87, 89, 91, 110, 
193 

Bark beetle, 192 

Basswood, properties of, 101 

Birch, properties of, 102 

Birch, paper, properties of, 102 

yellow, properties of, 102 

Blight, chestnut, 191 

Box elder, properties of, 103 

British Columbia, forest resources of, 
160-164 

Buckeye, properties of, 103 

Budworm, 157-159, 189, 192, 193 

Butternut, properties of, 104 


Cc 


Canada, consumption of pulpwood, 
92, 94 

estimated timber supply, 152, 154 
exports of pulp, 45, 47 
land surface, 153 
merchantable timber, 154 
paper mills, magnitude of, 13 
policies recommended, 214 
prairie provinces, 160 
public ownership, 170 
pulpwood production, 69, 71, 73, 74 
soda pulp, 37 
total pulpwood resources of, 155 
total pulpwood used, 9 


Canada, water power, 22 
woodpulp in, 40 
Cape Breton Island, 159 
Catalpa, properties of, 104 
Cedar, incense, properties of, 104 
Port Orford, properties of, 105 
properties of, 105 
Southern white, properties of, 106 
Western red, properties of, 106 
Chestnut, disappearance of, 191 
Conversion factors, 62 
Cord, French, 61 
measurement, 60 
shrinkage, 61 
Cost tables, timber growing, 262 
Cottonwood, properties of, 106 
Crocker, Alvah, 19 
Cucumber, properties of, 107 
Cypress, properties of, 107 


D 


Douglas fir, 151, 162 
properties of, 108 
Doyle rule, 59 


E 


Elm, cork, properties of, 108 
slippery, properties of, 108 
white, properties of, 109 


F 


Fir, alpine, properties of, 109 
balsam, properties of, 110 
grand, properties of, 110 
Noble, properties of, 110 
red, properties of, 111 
silver, properties of, 111 
white, properties of, 112 

Fire protection, cost, 195 
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Forest and woodland, in United 
States, 138 

British Columbia Coast, 162 

central hardwood, 141 

conservation committee, 
mendations, 211-214 

fires, 177, 191, 208 
damage, 143, 144, 145 
prevention, 207 

National, development of, 168 

Northern, 140 


recom- 


ownership, Federal distribution, 
167 
in Canada, 170 
Pacific, 145 
Products Laboratory, pulpwood 
tests, 97 


regions, 137-146 
Rocky Mountain, 143 
Southern, 140 
survey and working plans, Quebec, 
247-250 
Forestry, Canadian policies, 214 
chance for, 177 
cost of, 194 
Federal policies, 209 
hazards of, 191 
methods of, 184 
National economy, problem, 202 
need for, 173 
Quebec government order, 187 
State policies, 211 
where it should begin, 179 
working plans, 185 
Forests, depletion of, 137 
inventory of needed, 207 
National, 142 


G 


(Groundwood, 17 
cords consumed, 79, 80 
imports into United States, 228 
mills, capacity of, 19, 21 
uses of, 23, 25 

Gum, black, properties of, 112 

red, properties of, 112 
Tupelo, properties of, 113 


INDEX 


H 


Hackberry, properties of, 113 
Hardwoods, cost of, 92, 94 
present stand, 149 
Hemlock, 87, 91, 152 
Carolina, properties of, 114 
Eastern, properties of, 114 
Western, 162 
properties of, 114 
Hickory, mockernut, properties of, 115 


I 


Interest rates, 197 


J 

Japan, exports to, 49 
K 

Kraft (see Sulphate pulp), 39 
L 


Labrador, 159 
Lake States, annual consumption, 182 
average production, 182 
estimated stand, 182 
importations from Canada, 182 
Land surface, classification of, in 
Canada, 153 
values, 195 
Larch saw-fly, 191 
Western, properties of, 115 
Locust, properties of, 116 
Logging, 53 
British Columbia, 57 
Pacific coast, 57 
railroad, 55 
transportation of pulpwood, 55 
working capital, 57 
Log scales, 58 


M 


Magnolia, sweet, properties of, 116 
Maple, red, properties of, 116 
sugar, properties of, 117 


- 
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Mechanical process (see Grownd- 
wood), 17 

Mexico, timber, 164 

Moisture, percentage of, 63 

“Muskeg”’ growth, 164 


N 


National economy, 202 
forests, creation of, 
development of, 168 
timber sale form, 255-261 
policy, outline, 209-211 
New Brunswick, forest resources, 158 
New York State, forestry practice, 
180, 181 
wood import, 181 
New Zealand, definition of forestry, 
175 
Newfoundland, forest resources, 159 
News print, first in Canada, 19 
composition of, 25 
in United States and Canada, 24 
mill cost of, 13 
production, 26 
North America, total timber, 164 
Nova Scotia, forest resources, 159 


10) 


Oak, red, properties of, 117 
white, properties of, 118 
Ontario, forest resources, 158 


12 


Pacific coast future development of, 
146 
public ownership, 169 
puwpwood used, 83 
Palmetto, cabbage, properties of, 118 
Paper and pulp in North America, 6 
consumption of, 12, 14, 15 
first, 4 
in North America, 49 
magnitude of the American in- 
dustry, 11 
papyrus, 4 


Paper, quantity materials, 1919, 11 
rag, 4 
raw materials used in manufacture 
of, in United States, 223 
Paper-making, application of 
power, 5 
growth of, 7 
processes, 16 
mechanical, 17 
soda, 34 
sulphate, 39 
sulphite, 27 
Paper-mills, first United States, 5 
Papyrus, 4 
Pine, first used, 89 
beetles, 192 
Cuban, properties of, 118 
jack, properties of, 119 
limber, properties of, 120 
loblolly, properties of, 120 
properties of, 120 
longleaf, properties of, 121 
Norway, red, properties of, 122 
pinon, properties of, 122 
pitch, properties of, 123 
pond, properties of, 123 
sand, properties of, 123 
Scotch, properties of, 124 
scrub, properties of, 125 
shortleaf, properties of, 125 
sugar, properties of, 125 
Western yellow, properties of, 125 
white, decrease of stand, 181 
properties of, 126 
Poplar, 87, 90, 91 
balsam, properties of, 126 
Public Lands, distribution of, 167 
ownership, Canada, 170 
European countries, 184 
United States, 169 
Pulp and paper, industry in Canada, 
13, 234 
industry in United States, 10, 223 
Pulp industry, rated capacity, 18 
Pulping properties of woods, 266, 267 
Pulpwood, average cost, 91-96 
Canadian exports of, 69, 74 
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Pulpwood, comparative consumption, 
15 
costs of, in United States and 
Canada, 91, 94 
processes in Canada, 76-80 
quantities, Canada, 86, 87 
quantities used by regions in 
United States, 81-85 
consumption in Canada, by species, 
92, 237 
in United States by species, 90, 
2a2 
defects in, 65 
grades, 65 
measurement of, 60 
principal species used in Canada, 
92 
in United States, 90 
properties of woods, summarized, 
266, 267 
poplar, balsam, 126 
requirements, 9 
total resources of Canada, 155 
used by processes, chart of, 76, 78 
used in Canada, by provinces, 237 
used in Mexico, 164 
used in United States, by processes, 
231 
used in United States and Canada, 
67-91, 230, 233 
value of exports from Canada, 73, 
238 
Pulpwoods, forest service data, 97— 
133 
laboratory tests of, 97 
total consumption, United States 
and Canada, 9, 77 


Q 


Quebec, forest resources of, 156-158 
log rule, 60 


R 


Records, preservation of, 3 
Redwood, properties of, 127 


INDEX 


S) 


Sassafras, properties of, 127 
Scaling device, automatic, 63 
Soda process, 34-39 
cords consumed, 231, 235 
pulp, mills, cost of, 37 
location of, 37 
species used, 38 
uses of, 35 
Softwoods, present stand of, in the 
United States, 150 
in Canada, 152 
Species, used for pulp, 87-91, 232, 
PBT 
Spruce, 9, 88, 89, 91 
black, properties of, 128 
blue, properties of, 128 
Engelmann, properties of, 128 
Norway, properties of, 129 
Sitka, properties of, 129 
white, properties of, 130 
State forest preserves, 168, 169 


CSulphate process, 39 


cords consumed, 78-81, 231, 236 
imports into United States, 48, 
230 
mills, cost of, 41 
location of, 41 
species used, 42 


\Sulphite mills, capacity of, 29 


process, 27 
cords consumed, 78, 79, 231, 236 
pulp, imports into United States, 
46, 229 
market value, 33 
mills, cost of, 34 
producing countries, 31 
species used, 31 
uses of, 34 
Sycamore, properties of, 130 


T 


Tamarack, properties of, 130 
Taxes, timber, 195 
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Timber, annual growth required, 178 
cost to grow crop, 194 
cut in New England, 180 
in New York State, 181 
destructive insects, 192 
growing, cost tables, 262 
hardwoods, present stand of, in 
the United States, 149 
in Canada, 152 
in Mexico, 164 
North America, 164 
land values, 195 
present cut of, 173 
stand, 173 
stand of in Canada, 152 
sale, Canadian contract, samples 
of, 251-255 
United States agreements, 
samples of, 255-261 
saw, present stand of, 
in the United States, 148 
in Canada, 152 
shortage, 165 
softwoods, present stand of, in the 
United States, 150 
in Canada, 152 
stand of merchantable size in 
Canada, 154 
supply program, essentials in, 205 
taxes, 195 
virgin, in the United States, 177 
Timberland, public ownership, reasons 
for, 205 
statutory, British Columbia, 161 
Tulip tree, yellow poplar, properties 
of, 131 


U 


United States, imports of pulp, 46, 
48, 228-230 


WwW 


Water power, Canada, 22 
Willow, black, properties of, 131 
longleaf, properties of, 131 
Wood pulp, Canadian exports of, 47, 
238 
consumption in United States, 43, 
226 
consumption in Canada, 45, 236 
imports, into the United States, — 
44, 227 ' 
in United States, 225 
industry, 9 
in United States, rated capacity, 
224 
in Canada, rated capacity, 235 
produced and exported in Canada, 
40, 236 
production in Canada, 36, 235 
in United States, 30, 224 
value of exports from Canada, 47, 
238 
Working plans, necessity for, 185 
Working plans, in the Adirondacks, 
186, 239 
in British Columbia, 189, 252 
in Quebec, 187, 247 
in the National Forests, 190, 255 


Ya 


Yucca, properties of, 133 
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